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Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Arama. 











Exhibitions. 
0 ¥ A_& a Df Mm 
vs PEEIBFTION. 
orn Five Deomesd ae Artists, Ww. tt R.A., 
R.A ., R. W. Macbeth, R. J. M. Swan, R.A. 
et wa. 
Catalogue 6d. 
e EXHIBITION will cLosE on SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 


RoxaL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1911. 
RECEIVING DAY 
WATER COLOURS, Pastels, Miniatures, Black-and-White Drawings, 





and Architect FRIDAY, M 2 
OIL PRINTING SATURDAY, March 20°and MONDAY: March 27. 
ag petty ESDAY, March 28. 
lo Artist ie ‘dead to send or exhibit more than THREE different 


Nos 
Ail works must be delivered at the Burlington Gardens Entrance. 
None will be received at the Piccadilly — ao 
Hours for the reception of Works, 7 a.m. to 10 F. 
Forms and Labels can procured (during the month of March 
only) from the ones. Giealant s for them made by letter 
~~ be » aecemgaaaes Oy d and pe for their 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 


AND ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall E., 8.W.—29th ANNUAL 
poet tt Teal 10-6. , a 1s. Printing Demonstration on TUESDAY 
THURSDAY afternoons. W. P. D. Stebbing, Sec. 





RoBest DUSsBOSESS GALLERY. 


EXHIBITION oF. Froninas. 
‘ATSON 





SATURDAY, 








MARCH 4, 1911. 











Qik JOHN SOANES MUSEUM. 
3, Lincoln's at Fields, W.C. 
INTERESTING HOUSE AND ART COLLECTION. 
OPEN FREE, between 10.30 una o on TUESDAYS, ——_— 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of 








Gdurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An BR AMIE ATOR ae ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o) oe 
Boyack der 15 on Aug , will be held on JULY send 5 — wing 
“Further informant tion can be obtained from 
ER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 
Scien oo aati W. ay they iains T Form, 1.00 tau ashe. ‘real 
penal life for delicate Boys. ‘ges : Get Pr : 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 

TT 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








(KouNnty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
WANTED, ED. SeSSST Ane MASTER, whose chief duties will be 
pred of German Master. He will succeed a London M.A. in 
f .,. nt leaving to take up a valuable appointment. A Degree 
(preferably of Oxford or Cambridge), discipline, good Ural Gorman, 
and ability to teach German and English are essent: at 
rate of aol. ayear. Duties to begin on MARCH 27. School * breaks 
> on Ju 7 ®, and engagement terminates on July 31; - may, in 
he case of a satisfactory rt then become a permanency at the 
ordinary scale of salary (1401. to 2001.). 
8 and copies of scale of salaries ma: pe stained of 








after full in jon.) Large Staff, of whom 
built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





M Aceves. AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
Street, W. (est. 1880). English and Forei, Governestes Lady 
lessors, Teachers, Chaperones, Companions, 
fam oo for Home and Abroad. 
Prospectuses, with full information, gratis a we ( 
— ee Office hours 10 to 5 ; Saturdays 10 to 1. 








Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIO 
Founded a 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi 

A young =e or woman of “go? five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Cues Ge i and obtain the right to 


parti: te in a mg ang cavan — 
— Freedom from want in t time of adversity as long as need 








a 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old A 
raicians and Surgeons. 


«- ag = ayo eminent 
. A Co e Coun Langley, 9 Hertford: 
shire) for Mons ay with Garden produce, et, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
. 4 contri Lew | expenses when - is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are ilable not for & only, but also for 
their wives or Lo and ouns children. 
ovens of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
.~y these bene! Sisal asudtacns. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established i ame in the Cur, of 
Lendon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
Pensions and Temporary istance to io principals and 


as Pea of ig 

B Every Man oman throu pont the United 
whether - Publ her, hg er, Ketailer Employer, or 
aan is enti ro to become . : me — at this Institution. and and 

benefita, Vw ger oO ve ings an: 
Guineas for 34 peovl hat he or she is engaged in the sale ot 
Erumpeners, such Members who thus contribute secure prio: rity 
ration in the event of their needing aid from the Inst; tution, 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now num Thirty-six, the Men 

ving 251. and the Women 201. per annum eac! 

The “ Royal \ we ge Fund,” commemorating the great 


advan the yed under the rule of Her late 

Majesty jueen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
svendors. 

The “ —- dpm provides Pensions for One Man d One 
Foman, 201.. and was specially subscribed in memory of “the late John 
Francis, who ‘died i pril aa 1882, and was for more o- fifty years 
Publisher of t He took an active and leading part 
ane me whole perl riod of the tation for the repeal of the 
various then e ing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 


years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
Horace Bronks Marshall. “The employe of that’ arms have prizaly 
i e em, rm have 
ht of election to its benefits : 
Herbert Lian Fension, Pond” provides 5 per annum 
rt 
rl en Tied Mag 1a is08 gra! memory 0’ r. Her loyd, 
The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, didate —¥~ have mn (1) a Member of the Institue 
tion for not less ears preceding application ; (2) not less 
ve years of age; (8) pots | in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELI —Tempo: relief is given in cases of distress, not 
to woo ag of the I Inatieution, bul to Rarmenars or thelr eerva a 4 
embers 0 e ti 
tion. quiry is made in such cases by Ve Committees, oad 
relief be awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
bach case, W. WILKIE JONES, 5 


r annum for 











He patio, Pre (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
Successful Arm: ~~ , and Unive ae Tutors, sent (free 
charge) t of requirements b FITHS, “SMITH 
POWELL & oii & School Agents (esta! ulaned 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information eeitine to 
the CHOICE of Linge for yi or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
— GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for_nearly 4 years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational establishments. 
dvice is given free of charge. 

36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





STahoold re tk and all interested in the subject 
id read y one 7. cured himself after suffe: 
AMMERING, "its TRE pe AND REMINI 
or ‘ORS OF a STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Warcant. 
QOUNTY OF LONDON 


The LONDON COUNTY count, at an early date wil will peaceed 
to the appointment of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the NDON 
COUNT COUNGIL © Ae SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 

HAMPTON ROW, W. 


, at an annual salary of 31,0001. 

In addition to high guatiteation aga Dynetions Artist, adminis- 
trative and orranising ility is essential. The Principal must also 

be in touch with the industrial application of ie ‘Work of of the School. 
hae should be made on Form T.1/17, which can be obtain: 

EDUCATION OFFICER, Tondon County Council Educa- 


f TA 

tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, to whom they must he 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on MARCH 11, 1911, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. Al communications on 


the subject must be marked “T. Peep rncloalship.” Full particulars of 
the work of the anon —¢ the ditions of the it can 
cena 3 applica’ Can ing, either directly or indireetly, 
will be he to be a di a for emplo; 
ME, Clerk of the poodcn’ County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria sees mt, W.C. 
Fe ‘bruary 16, 1 








[NSTRUCTORS IN FRENCH.—The LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL invites "Ee list of from persons desirous 
of having their names coayy upon. he list of approved Instructors in 
French for hall seusiee in the pn | 
Schools and Commercial ‘ond Science ‘cad Art Centres. The salary 

id tosuch Instructors will be at the rate of 6s. an Evening of 
Fw. i Ev Schools, and 10s. 6d. 
Commercial and 
Art Centres. All spplications moet be su the 

b m THE FE 





ent, to 
on ies of three testimonials = recent date, not later than 11 a.m. on 
WEDNESD AY, March 15, 1911. 

oe all communications on the Se nang should be 
p oo. 
Canvassing, either" directly or “indirectly, will be held to 
disqualification for employment. 








ewan DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 


SENIOR NORMAL MASTER (Master of Method) will be 
REQUIRED on! on MAY 1 to train Students in the sg A and Practice 
oS nine 4 Must = FX — ye uneneries, 0 da Le 

md 1602 board an 
tions must be sent in by March 15 THE TRV. O tHE PR PRIN’ NCIPAL. 
8t. Luke’s College, Exeter, from whom further varticulars may 











form: 
the undersigned, Wow will receive orpuentions RED. RCH 15. 
ERBERT R pro Clerk. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, February 23, 1911. 








Situations Wanted. 


IBRARIAN, CATALOGUER, or INTER- 

PRETER. Wanting perth ns ahove. Conversant with French, 

man, Russian, and Sw Tanguagss, , with some knowledge of 

Greek. I Latin, Norwegian, and Danish ery active, and would accept 

moderate remuneration. Undeniable references: Libraries of the 

Linnean and Royal phical Societies, Earl of Crawford, St. 
David's College, &. —A. Z., 136, Miskin Street, Cathays, Cardiff. 





OUNG EDITORIAL ASSISTANT desires 
ENGAGEMENT. Good experience, capable Illustrator. 
Nominal salary.—S., 52, Prince’s Square, London, 8,E. 





EDITORS. —Author and Journalist of 
to assist: Literary Editor - 


pen to 
ony or non-Political Notes on Curren’ 
illing’s, 125, Strand. 





Pe Literary 
Topics.—Box 4654 





GENTLEMAN (25), speaking French and Spanish 
(London Motsieulation, London Institute of Bankers, 7th in 
Coneret Consular Service Examination, 1910), wishes LITERARY 

. Translation, Research. Could assist literary principal from 
by “r m. English style, and précis sound.—Box 1770, Athenzum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





GENTLEMAN, six years’ literar appointment 
under Government, desires remunerative SITION. French, 
German, History, Secretarial, Librarianship, Genealogical.—Apply 
Box 1773, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Bo 





ANTED, by a Government Servant, returning 
India to England in March, APPOINTMENT oe 
University "College, School, &c., of any kind, to teac' indi, U: 
Pers Pakkhto, . Bilochi, Punjabi, or Marathi. Aathor of 4 
ii — Hig! hest = references. — Replies 
+(LBERTSON, care , om A. J. Combridge & Co. 31, 
Newgate Street, London. E. 








ITERARY WOMAN (Shorthand-T pist) seeks 
SECRETARIAL WORK. Research roof - Readin 
Travelled, cultivated Linguist. Political ae ee Matter ampli . 


incisive language. Exceptional testimonials.— 


fied from notes in 
ill, Hampstead. 


F. B., 53, Rosslyn 


eo LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
Goemee a (Stenographer! jet), seeks APPOINTMENT 
with es | h, lation, or kindred du 
in Publishin neue, or Private.—Apply JAMES, 
«4 Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 











Miscellaneous. 


A SCIENCE SECTION is oat formed at the 
CORON eo BE EFTION | wo) be : * ime WHITE 
CITY, SHEPHE BUSH, tober next. 
Gentlemen w wisbin, +4 Nexhibit any ejects ho ounaien with 

ginal Research in tment of poi will ee communi- 
cate with THE DSEORETARY of the Scien tee at the White 
p~ By when any proposed Exhibits will be pin by the Com- 





BRILLIANT WRITER (Author of the 

f i he New Dunciad’) with a profound knowledge 

ot French and Fre hy literature. a contribusor to the best “French 

English lish ze a — English - — and French- 
i ti 

: AM HOLLOWAY, wert (Oxon.), Egmore, Westgate-on-Sea. 


N BRILLANT ECRIVAIN (auteur de la 
grande satire ‘The New Dunciad’)ayant une connaissance 
appretiadis de la langue et‘de la littérature francaises, collaborateur 
tO 
anglo-francaises et franco- 
oar demande.—®'adresser & WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Egmore, Westgate-on-Bea, Angleterre. 
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ENTLEMAN seeks LITERARY or SECRE- 

TARIAL WORK. Thorough English, French, and German. 

Also Classics, Spanish, Italian. logy Translator and weees- 
Reader. Highest references.—MOLK, 55, Miranda Road, London, N 


CCLESIASTICAL. —To Patrons. VICAR, 

en years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 

B.D. Cua oy LIVING with more scope for energies. Excellent 
references, jar and Clerical. — Apply a 1738, Athenwum Press, 
13, Bream’ 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


IT RANSLATIONS into English, at moderate 
ri from French, German, Italian, and Spe ish.—W. T. 
by 18, =. A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch’ End, Telephone, 








B £,,%,,7, 2 A.M DOBELL, 
a, HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
oA ree Stock of Old and Rese 2 Books _ ety Literabare, 
ng Poetry and the Drama e8} jana— Firs jons 
Famous Authors—Manneceinte illwstrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS onany ouhjost seqrizee. bare most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any — ble Books for others — 
from my various lists. Sees al list -< Books I particularly wan 
’S Great Book op, 14-16, John Bright Serest, 
ponem — ater. How to Coll Books, 4s.; Pogauy'’s Faust, 
L. P., 42s. for 21s.; American Sheaves, Eases Hd House Press, 30s. for 38. 6d. 














ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


OOD LITERARY ADVICE. 


In case of difficulties authors may now, for a small stated fee, obtain 
er GS and practical assistance of a Jiterary consultant. 
HOPE wW. PSPRIGG (late Editor of Cassell’s Magazine, 
reviewer on the Standard, and caper Literary Adviser to the Society 
of Women Journalists) has lately set up in business in this capacity ; 
~ his services have been al utilized with marked sucvess by 
y writers not satisfied with their work or their sales. 
mThus pe ) aghat of a well-known translation which is selling by 
“Many thanks for your adviee. It has been most 
profitable, ” The “writer of one of the most cnccseatul novels this 
: “Your help has been invaluable. 1 hnve done every- 
thing’ you have advised.” The author of a well-known political 
y oye: “ Will you allow me to express my thanks for the 
extremely - and careful manner in which you have acted ?’ 
crespend enee from authors is cordially invited. Address: Mr. 
STANH PE W. SPRIGG. The Anchorage, Felpham, Bognor, Sussex. 


ADVE DVERTISER recommends for any position of 

a anageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 

Wibow L LADY, —_ energetia, trustworthy, L— years’ 14 
in a Government t, tall, active, appearance, and 
prime of life.—Box 1698, _y at Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


IL PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
EXPERT WORK BY A CERTIFIED ART MASTER. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of f all + men and 
countries valued or catalogued. n't Oe ons * Single 
Cyectmnene | PURCHASED at the ST M. Ane Paice 38 for Cash. 
—SPINK & bag J Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The King, 17 and 18, Picea- 
dilly, London, W. . (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


10 PUBLIC LIBRARIES. — FOR SALE, a 

COLLECTION of 8,000 to 11,000 BOTANICAL PLATES in 

55 Portfolios, made about 1800. Owner will sell to Public Institution 

which undertakes to keep intact. a 1774, Athenzum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 























Type-Writers, Ke. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 98d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copiesguaranteed. References to hom 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local, Tal: 127i Richmond PO<M. KING, 24 Forest toad 
Kew Gardens, 8.W. 4s e enemas 


Piven -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Ry ~- ya et Girton, College, Cambridge; Inter- 

Lond ch, Revision, Shorthand. —- THR 

Gaubitiba TYPE WRITING. SQENGY. 5, DUKE renee. 
DELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
a 3d. French and German Type- -writing, ls. per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies Guartel, 158. per 1,000. Best work, 
) 7 ta promptitude—G@. WALKER, 14, Park Road, New 




















Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and 4 MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





(HE AUTHOR'S AG! ENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors 4 
Publishing Arranged. MAS. pla ince with Publishers — deetesend Tent 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHKS, 34, Paternoster Kow. 








Catalogues. 


M AG@s8 BRO S,, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


Salen | i Ane AND XALU ABLES BOOKS, 
N18, AND AUTOGRAPH 


caraxceune | om post free to all ong of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 





Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 
CATALOGU & 
No. 375. FEBRUARY. 


NEW 
NOW READY. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Books in Great Variety at much Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lop., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a useful CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 





OOKS.—Just published, CATALOGUE of 

gy Linmg ~J pustnting rt, Travels, Memeire, 
the Drama, Natural H row th Coloured Plates by Row- 
a, Cruikshank, on Alken, a _ “Post free on application from 
J. RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 








Bookbinding. 


ISSES COOPER, CUTLER, and TEM PLER, 
es Street, Bedford Row, W.C., undertake all 
kinds =s HAND: BUUKBINDING Worn bindings skilfully renovated. 
Music and Periodicals cheaply bound. Lady Pupils taken. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


Auprion, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESD. March 7, and Two Following Dave. at 1 o'clock, 
LIBRARY ‘of ORIENTAL and MISORLLANKO 8 BOOKS, includ: 
ing Books on India—Histo. Lay and Travel—the Calcutta 

Is., 1844-67 — m America — Hurleian Society's 
Publications ions —Crisp's Visitations. of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
tandard Historical Works—Sets of Swift, Johnson, the 
british Novelists, and others in English Literature—First Editions 
of Thackeray, Dickens, and Lever, &c.—also valuable Coloured Plate 
cag a oe ah —— Popular 8 Stories, 2 vols., with the Etchings 
by Orsi India Paper, 1823-6—Standard Library Sets of Defoe, 
Huge, Balzac oem Charles Lamb (the Edition de Luxe), Victor 
Gautier, and others—Natural History and be ee 

Book, including Herbert Spencer's copy of the Origin of Species wi 


Catalogues on application. 


Rare Books from the Library at Birch Hall, Colchester, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, .,_ On 
WEDNESDAY, March 22, 2 COLLECTION of RARE ® van 
ABLE BOOKS, selected’ from LIBRARIES formed the the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Cm Property of the Right 
Hon. JAMES ROUND, removed from the Library at Birch Hall, 
Lo Colchester (at the end of Feb: 2 incloding Examples from 
Presses of Caxton and Wynkyn Worde—Two Illuminated 
Horw on ms Veta Guecimene of Karly Bi in dings—Rare First Editions 
Ben Jonson, and others—Volumes of scarce Seventeenth 
ps "eighteenth Century Poems and Breadsides — Early Tracts and 
Books of Travel, and many others, chiefly in contemporary calf 
ti with the book-plate < Samuel Wegg, a Governor of the 








Printers. 


THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIs, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, hEws? 
| og PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 
Japanese Colour Prints. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Wie will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO DAY. March 6, and Following Day, at 
; a precisely, Ty APANES COLOUR PRINTS, BOOKS, DRAW- 
G8, &c., including Colour Prints by many of the best Artists—Six 
tibet Drawings on Silk by Hirosh ige—Drawings of the Kano and 
‘oa Schools—Water-Colour Drawings by modern Japanese Artists— 
Kakemono, ke. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the Rt. 
Hon. LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SRLy by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March & and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, co merece S the 
Sroperty, of a CLERGYMAN, including important Barly ’ — ¥— 

orks, &c.; the Pro; — of a GENTLEMAN living abroad, 
rating chiefly of of Stan 





an, on ibhogrenhe the Library ‘of | the 
t. ) RONALD SUTHERLA OWE, removed from 
Hammerfield, Penshurst Kenn. ftecludine | Btavsard Works on French 
History, many on the French Revolution—Works on Art and Art 
Galleries, &c., and other Prope; 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection ¢, ane Stamps formed by S. R. 
ROCKETT, Esq. 


M ESSRS. SoTH EBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will — by aucon. ae . oT No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, m FR 0, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the S vel RAL MGOLLECTION « =z POSTAGE STAMPS formed by 
8. R. CROCKETT, Esq., Torwood, Peebles, N.B., including many fine 
Mint blocks of Four. 

May be viewed | two days | prior. » Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts and the Collection of. Horn 
ow 7. the late Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. F.R.S. 
WS. A., che. 








udson’s Bay Commney — Wilkins’ Concilia, 4 vols. — Dugdale's 
Sond ange Best Edition, 2 vols.—Morant’s Fssex, 2 vols.—Guillim's 

raldry, Six th Edition, and other a phical and Antiquarian 
Works— Gilbert on the Magnet, 1600, and other rare Books, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

‘ully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES! by sa UCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March6, MODERN PICTURES 

and DRAWINGS. 
On TUESDAY, March 7, the STOCK of 
OE eREaArn and DECURATIVE OBJECTS of the late Mr. A. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 8, JEWELS, the 
Property of the late W. A. SPARROW, Esq., H. LEK WARN ER, Esq., 
a NOBLEMAN, and others. 

On THURSDAY, March 9, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Property of Mrs. MURRAY GUTHRIE, the 
late Mrs. BARNARD, and others. 

On FRIDAY, March 10, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE and OBJECTS OF ART, the Property of Mrs, 
MURRAY GUTHRIE. 

On SATURDAY, March 11, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of Mrs. 
MURRAY GUTHRIF, and others, 

On TUESDAY, March 14, and WEDNESDAY, 


March 15, the COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH SILVER of the late 
JOSEPH DIXON, Esq. 














The Library of the Rev. J. EF. B. MAYOR, deceased, of St. 
John's College, late Professor of Latin in the University of 
Cambridge. 


ESSRS. CATLING & SON will SELL by 
UCTION, at CAMBRIDGE, on MARCH 15, and Two Follow- 
ing * 8, the whole of the valuable LIBRARY, containing upwards of 
18,000 Volumes, socenaing Gardiner’s Historical Works—Ackermann’s 
History of Cambridge—a fine Collection of Classical and Theological 
Works, which include Corpus Inscriptionum, Latinarum, Greecie and 
Atticarum, 41 vols.— phical Society Publications—Migne’s 
e—Cursus Completus, 50 vols.—Deutsche Biographie, 50 vols. 
—Calvini Opera, 21 vols.—First Editions of Milton's Letters and 
Deteoe—s lack Letter copy of the Statutes of Henry VIII., 1544— 
V Books of Ovid, 1593 — Lodge's Seneca, 1614— Black Letter 
ation of ts. Works— “ly 4 by H i—rar 
German, Latin, and English Tracts. 
, May be —- during the week "cr to Sale, and Catalogues 











AY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pit 4 oe their House, No. 13, 

Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDN AY, March 15, and ay Following 

Days, at 1 o'clock’ precisely, TP LUABLE: and RARE BOOKS, 

Jiluminated Hore and ; nalionenarie —Early English Le ayy 


Illuminated Uriental Man ipts—Letters and Papers of White of 
Getneene — the COLL BOTIOE of HORN BOUKS of the late Sir 
— EV. K.C.B. F.R.8. P.S.A., &c.—Early and Rare Shake- 


rian sce and baie tame and unique American Historical 
Mracts chiefly relating to Virginia—Productions of the Early English 
Presses, including Caxton’s Chronicles, 1480—a Series of the First 
Editions of the Writings of Swinburme—French Illustrated Books of 
the Eighteenth Century—a fine Set of the Sporting Magazine—Auto- 
graph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
p ABoTION. at be ~  — 47, Lei ww Square, 

DAY, March 10, ten minu past o'clock L.-T 
PANCY SUBJ BOTS of .~ FARLY PRGuise and FRE seit, 
HOOLS—Portraits in Meazotint, Line, and Colour—Kare Seastinn 
cae Coursing, and Coaching Prints — Naval, Military, and 
Historical Subjects — Old Masters — Baxter Oil Prints — Arundel 
Someta Publications—Classical and Scriptural Subjects—Caricatures 
i a Etchings and Engravings—and a few Water- 











Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Nauare. we. 
WEDNESDAY, March 15, and Following Day, MI aCEL 
TANEOUS. BOOKS, including a EIssAet removed from ‘Norwich, 
and other Properties, comprising Standard Works in History, 
Biography, Scien Science, and Fiction, in Lib Editions — valuable 
tions—Sixteenth and Seventeeuth Century Literature in 
Fine Bindings—a fine Collection of Military Historical Records and 
3 on Costume, including Uriginal Water-Colour Drawings illus- 
trating the Dress of the Army of Frederick the Great, aud other 
valuable items. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTiCK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ner Sonete 
RLY IN MARCH, a COLLECTION of GOLD, a VER, a 
COPPER COINS, includin the JONES, 





y of the Rev. J. also 
War Medals, &c., anda FURTHER KTION ‘of the COLLECTION 
formed by the 
Executors). 


late Hon. OSCAR MARESOAUX (by order of the 








NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Re SAMUEL MARGERISON, Grey Gables, Calverley. 
Under Deed of Assignment. 


™, Order of Messrs. Leather d: Veale, Leeds, and Messrs. 
B. & E. Musgrave, Bradford, Accountants and Trustees. 


ESSRS. HEPPER & SONS, instructed as 
above, will SELL by AUCTION, in ele Rooms, EAST 
PARADE, LEEDS,on WEDNESDAY next, March 8, at 1 o'clock, 
y important and interestin, COLL E SCTION of ANTIOU RS. CURK108, 
RMB&, and other yee eee . obtained by Mr. MARGERISON at 
eusiderabe trouble t, and pyeceuting B.. sixty ——— 
Glass Vases, Phials, Dishes ai Stibiums, Tear Bottles, &c., mostly from 
being of rare quality and highly fridiscent 
y Egyptian, Greek, yma ee, and 
Roman Pottery, including a fine awoape a Terra - ye Ng all < 
Figures (Lares and Penates)—a — f Virgin's > ‘other 
from the East—Bronze Lamps from Pompeii. followed by miehting 


apparatus down to more modern times — old ble Box an 
ing James’ Bible, peth-—Gne mahogany Spinning Wheel—Old Brass 
Bracket Ly Fallow Deer’s Head and Antlers—Mounted Horns 


from South Afr ica and America—Native and other old Arms—and 
a large ng of other Articles, both Curios and desirable. 
= Ih. Pry of the Cyprian Pottery is from the Cesnola Collection, 

nd part of the Glass and other Pottery is from the Bateman and 
Cudworth Collections. ne Anett 

Catalegues (3d. each) may be had on application to the Auctioneers, 
Enst Parule, Leeds, and the Property Mill be on view on TUESD AY 
next, the 7th inst., from 10 to 4 o'clock. 








Magazines, &Ke. 





NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE OF 
THE 
N EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISER'S GUIDE FOR 
1911. 
2s. net. Post free, 2s. 6d. 
“The standard work of ref with respect to the newspaper 
press.”— Times, 
©. MITCHELL & O0., Lrv., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, 
‘London, £.0, 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
MAROH. 


THE LIBERAL POLICY OF IMPERIAL DISINTEGRATION. 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1.E. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
(1) By J. Wilson Potter, ex-Chairman, General Shipowners 
Society of London. 
(2) By Rear-Admiral the Hon. V. A. Montagu. 
YOUNG TURKEY AFTER TWO YEARS. By Noel Buxton, M.P. 


THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE CHUROH OF 
ENGLAND. By F. Warre Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton. 


FINANCE AND DEFENCE, By J. W. Cross. 
THE CENSOR—AND OTHER TALES. By Dr. Max Meyerfeld. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE IN THE SUPERNATURAL. By 
Jooeph Jastrow, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University of 
isconsin. 


CASSANDRA ON ‘VOTES FOR WOMEN.’ By Edith Sellers. 


COMPULSORY SCIENCE VERSUS COMPULSORY GREEK. By 
Sir Ray Lankester, K.U.B. F.R.3. 


THE COPTS IN SPAIN. By Bernhard and Ellen Whishaw. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE ET L'ESTHETIQUE DE LA DEOA™ 
DENCE. By André Beaunier. 


THE.NEW POLICY OF IMPERIAL AND HOME DEFENCE. By 
Archibald 8. Hurd. 


YEOMAN HOPKINS: ONE ASSET IN UUR ARMOUR. By 
Major-General Sir W. G. Knox, K.C.B. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 





ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
. 543, MARCH. 2s, 6d. 
Dr. JOHN BROWN PATON. 
FORMS OF HOME RULF. By the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
(Reprinted from the Contemporary Review for April, 1892, with 
a new note. 
INVASION FROM THE NAUTICAL STANDPOINT. 
By “ MASTER MARINER.” 
WHAT IS IMPRESSIONISM ? By WYNFORD DEWHORST. 
THE REFERENDUM VERSUS_REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B. 
THE APOCALYPTIC TEACHING OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER BROWN. 
BEN JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
By the late MARY SUDDARD. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REFORM. By STEPHEN GASELEE, 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS 


By 0. PAUL MONCKTON. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
DAME ELEANUR AND LADY MACBETH. 
By J. E.G. de MONTMORENCY. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


PIXIE POOL—Verses. By EDMUND VALE. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 3, contains :— 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


“BRICKWORK” AND “POMPEII” (Carpenters’ Hall Lec- 
tures): Illustrated. 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE AT LIVERPOOL. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF CIVIC DESIGN :— 
a STREET INTERSECTIONS.—II. (with Illustra- 
ions). 


PROPOSED LONDON CLEARING HOUSE. 
GARDEN VILLAGE AT SEALAND. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
THE VALUATION OF LAND. 
THE “RIGHT TO WORK” AND THE BUILDING TRADE. 
MASTER AND SERVANT. 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
DINNER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
THE NEW MIDDLESEX GUILDHALL, WESTMINSTER. 
UNION CLUB HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET. 
BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE. 
INTERIOR, “ LUCKLEY,” WOKINGHAM. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





PPREDK. HOLLYER’S REPRODUCTIONS 


include a large Collection of Portraits 
OF 
EMINENT MEN 
FROM 


Paintings and Drawings by Old and Modern 
Masters, also from Life. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
including the works of Holbein, Botticelli, Turner, 
Corot, Sir E. Burne-Jones,* G. F. Watts, R.A.,* 
D. G. Rossetti, Harry Bates, R.A., &c. 

Post free One Shilling. 
9, PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


_ * No print from the works of these two artists 
is issued of which a similar copy has not been 
ua to the painter for sanction before publi- 
cation. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 263.) 





MR. MURRAYS NEW 


BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
(Mrs. Craigie). 


Told in her Correspondence with numerous friends. With 
a Memoir by JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father), 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON, 
Dean of Manchester. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 


|NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Being a Record of Things Done, Seen, and Heard at 
School, College, and in the World during the Latter 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. 


By A. G. C. LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
The First Special Correspondent. 


By J. B. ATKINS. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 308. net. 

The Observer says :—“ A splendid book, resounding with 
history, clanging with arms, — with humanity, warm 
with friendship, bubbling with laughter, and sometimes 
sharp with sadness and even salt with tears. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Atkins without reserve.”’ 


A CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


JOHN MURRAY: 
A Publisher and his Friends. 


Memoir and Correspondence of the Second John Murray, 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 
| Edited by THOMAS MACKAY. With Portraits. 2s, 6d. net. 








DULCE DOMUM. 


Bishop Moberly and his family. 
By HIS DAUGHTER (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains some account of Winchester College 
during 30 years of Bishop Moberly’s Headmastership, and 
tells of the intercourse which subsisted for many years 
between him and Keble, Coleridge Patteson, Dean Church, 
George Ridding, Charlotte Yonge, and many others whose 
= high in the annals of English life and the 

urch. 


PIE POWDER. 


Being some Recollections of the Western 


Circuit. 
By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Times says :—‘‘ There is much sound learning for the 


profession and some wholesome medicine for the public, 
and both the profession and the public, even if they are 
not seeking self-improvement, will tind in it infinite enter- 
tainment.” 





LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS BATTLE HONOURS OF THE 


ARS. 


By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B., General 
Staff, and Brevet-Colonel Royal Marine Artillery. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The object of the work is to illustrate the direction of 
fleets and armies against a common objective, and the 
advantage accruing to a combatant possessing the power of 
moving military forces by sea. This is one of the most 
vital considerations of modern warfare, and it has never 
before been dealt with separately. In illustration of the 
main thesis the book contains a short account of recent 
— os wars, including the Revolutionary War in 
Chile in 1891, the China-Japan War of 1894-5, the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, and the Russo-Japanese War of 


1904-5. 
THUCYDIDES AND 
THE HISTORY OF HIS AGE. 


By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, and Lecturer in Ancient Geography to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


BRITISH ARMY. 


From Tangier, 1662, to close of the reign of King 
Edward VII. 


By C. B. NORMAN, 
Late 90th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 165s. net. 

This work describes succinctly all battles which have been 
deemed worthy of emblazonment on the colours of the 
British Army. Toeach description is appended the present 
designation of the Regiments entitled to bear the honour, 
with a carefully tabulated statement showing the losses of 
every individual Corps. No similar work exists; indeed 
——- the ‘‘ casualty returns” are now published for the 

rst time. 


PROPHECY: JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


| Considered in a Series of Warburton Lectures 


This volume contains a great deal of new matter with | 


reference to Greek history in the sixth and fifth centuries 


at Lincoln’s Inn. 


BC. such as can hardly fail to introduce considerable | 


modifications into the current views of the history of this 
period. The book also contains studies on the vexed 
question of the composition of Thucydides’ work, as well 
as on the art of war in the time of Thucydides and on 


By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


the strategy of the Peloponnesian War prior to the peace | 


of 421 B.C., a subject which has hitherto been very inade- | 


quately treated in modern histories of Greece. 


Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 





NEW 6/- 


POT AU FEU. 


Short Stories. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘Said the 
Fisherman,’ &c. 

As the title is i ded to suggest, this book of stories 
includes a large variety of scenes and subjects. In addi- 
tion to the tern studies, for which the author is best 
known, there are Swiss tales which show the humour of a 
true republic, and also tales of English country life. The 
stories number twenty-two in all. 





NOVELS. 
THE DOWNSMAN. 


By Miss MAUDE GOLDRING, Author of ‘ The Tenants of 
Pixy Farm.’ 

This novel is concerned with the rivalry into which 
circumstances had thrown a Socialist, who comes from 
town to convert the country, and a representative of the 
old order imbued with the best traditions of his class. 
Readers who care for the social questions of the day, or 
who appreciate well-drawn pictures of English couatry life, 
will find a special appeal in this book. 





THE LONE HEIGHTS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The Greatness of | 


Josiah Porlick,’ &c. 68. 


‘¢There is in Mr. Neuman’s book a scope, a size, & feeling | 
for the large, important issues of life; above all, an | 


optimism that is fresh air after the dust and dismals of 


ordinary fiction.. .His genius is a most winning and | 


lovable figure, and in the development and portrayal of 
him, in showing us his dignity, and pathos, and charm, 
above all, the sense of his genius, Mr. Neuman has done a 
very fine thing.” —Standard. 


‘The character of Horace Verner isa tine piece of literary | 
workmanship, and the subsidiary figures are cleverly and | 


convincingly drawn....An pe per powerful story, 
and a singularly brilliant series of studies in temperament. 
Not many present-day writers possess Mr. Neuman’s subtle 


gifts of temperamental portraiture.”— Liverpool Daily Post. | 


THE RECLUSE OF RILL. 


By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, Author of ‘John 
Goodchild.’ 6s. 


The hero of this novel is a man of reserved and intro- 
spective habit of mind, condemned partly by circumstance 
and partly by his own unseltishness of character, to an idle 
and solitary existence. ‘The story deals with his sudden 
seduction from such a life, with his misfortunes in both 
love and speculation, and with his troubles, fears and 
torments of mind when he is striving to repair what he 
believes to have been a crime. An attempt is made to 
describe the dangers to one of the hero's temperament of a 
| too unforgiving conscience. A small English town is the 
opening scene, but the setting of the story is mainly on the 

ntinent and in Egypt. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
VOLS. I. AND II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Harry Furniss 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to 
each volume by HARRY FURNISS. Over 
1,500 of the original Illustrations, and Biblio- 
hical Introductions by LEWIS MEL- 

fn LE. Limited to 500 Copies. In 20 vols. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders will only 
be taken for complete Sets. To be issued 
two vols. monthly. 

1. VANITY FAIR. 

2. THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 

*.* Illustrated Prospectus post free on 
application. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Reli- 


gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part 1. THE MAGIC ART AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 2 
vols. 208, net. [March 10. 


The Naga Tribesof Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant 
Political Agent in Manipur and Superin- 
tendent of the State. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net [March 10. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
An Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Creative Evolution. gy 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D.  8vo, 
108. net. 


The Lay of Dolon. cruz 
TENTH BOOK OF HOMER’S ILIAD.) 
Some Notes on its Language, Verse, and 
Contents. With remarks by the way on 
the Canons and Methods of Homeric 
Criticism. By ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Head Master of Repton, 
Author of ‘The Faith and Modern 
Thought.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Contents. — Materialism and Agnosticism — 

Thing, Brute, and Person — Rights and 

Duties : Determinism and Individuality — 

The Will and its Freedom—Original Sin 

and Moral Duty—Duty and Society—Person- 

ality and the Time — Process: the Social 

Purpose — Personality and the Universe— 

The Triune Personality of God. 


Truth in Religion. studies 
in the Nature of Christian Certainty. 
By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Trevor Lordship. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 
*.* A story of the married life of a hus- 
band and wife who fall in love after marriage. 


The Siege of Boston. sy 
ALLEN FRENCH. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lep., London. 








GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PERIWINKLE: 
An Idyll of the Dunes. 
By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON. 


Atheneum.—“ The narrative never relaxes its hold upon 
the attention....the real merit of this tersely-written story 
lies in its atmosphere....The salt of the sea and the spirit 
of the dunes are in its pages.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. 346, cloth gilt, 6s. 


JOURNAL OF A RECLUSE 


Translated from the Original French. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A book for the serious minded.” 


Size 8} in. by 52in., pp. 176, cloth 4s, 6d. net, Postage 3d. 


CHOOSING A VOCATION. 
By FRANK PARSONS, Ph.D. 
The late Dr. Parsons was a leading authority on the 


question of proper employment for those leaving school in 
America. 














IN THE PRESS. Crown 8vo, pp. 336. Illustrated by 
A. LUDOVICI. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


ROBINETTA. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
JANE FINDLATER, 
MARY FINDLATER, 
ALLEN McAULEY, 
Joint Authors of ‘ The Affair at the Inn.’ 


LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


By MYRTA MARGARET HIGGINS. 
Size 7} in. by 5j in. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


CHILDRENS GARDENS 


For Pleasure, Health, and Education. 
By HENRY G. PARSONS, 
Dir. School Gardens, N.Y. University. 
Size 73 in. by Sin. With 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE MOST WIDELY READ POET OF THE DAY.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S 
POEMS. 


The only complete and Authorized Editions. 











Poems of Passion. Maurine. 
Poems of Pleasure. Three Women. 
Poems of Power. Kingdom of Love. 


Poems of Cheer. Poems of Progress. 
Poems of Sentiment. Poems of Experience. 
Yesterdays. 

Limp white cloth, 1s. net each i limp lambskin, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. net each; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Postage 2d. per volume. 





AN ELLA WHEELER WILCOX BIRTHDAY OR 
AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


GREAT THOUGHTS FOR 
EACH DAY'S LIFE. 


Size 74 in. by 34 in. 380 pp. 
Artistic cloth, 2s.[6d. net. ; velvet calf, 5s. net. 
Compiled and Edited at the Author's request by 
FRANK HOLME-SUMNER. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





John Viriamu Jones, and other 
Oxford Memories. 


By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., &., 
Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 


With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“A really fascinating volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“It can claim the best qualities of good conversation ; it 


is at once general and particular, direct and allusive.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“* The book is full of life....We can wish nothing better 
for it than that it should confirm old lovers of Oxford 
and encourage the younger generation to do their part 
in fulfilling her work.”—The Times. 


The International Relations of 
the Chinese Empire: 


The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. 


By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, 
Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspector-General of Customs, China. 

With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo, 20s. net. 

(Inland postage 6d.) 
“This must henceforth be acknowledged as the standard 
work of reference on the subject.”—Luzac's Oriental List. 


“‘The volume forms a valuable addition to the ber of 
English books dealing with the commercial history of 
China.”—Scotsman. 








““We cannot pay a higher tribute to the value of his 
—_ than to express the hope that he will continue 
the history of a subject with which he is so eminently 
qualified to deal.”—North China Daily News. 

“If Mr. Morse is able to complete the task which he has 
8o well begun we shall have an impartial and semi-authori- 
tative statement covering the whole of the international 
relations of the Chinese Empire.” 

London and China Telegraph. 

“We can vouch for its great and at times vivid interest, 
and we have little doubt that it will at once take its place 
asthe standard work on the period with which it deals. 
No one with any interest in China can read it without 
getting enlightenment and authoritative information on 
the process by which the barriers to intercourse with that 
country were broken down.”—Glasgow Herald. 





A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” sy norace 
G. HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo, 68. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This is the story of the latest cruise of the ‘‘ Sunbeam,” 
owned and navigated by Lord Brassey. It tells of a journey 
to Iceland, Newfoundland, and up the St. Lawrence. 





Bird Flight as the Basis of Aviation. 


A Contribution towards a System of Aviation compiled 
from the results of numerous experiments made by 
O. and G. Lilienthal. By OTTO LILIENTHAL. Trans- 
lated from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LE.E. F.R.P.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sand- 


wich. By the late JOHN LEWIS ROGET, M.A. 
Hon. R.W.S. With an Introduction and Notes b 
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PUBLISHING NEW AND OLD. 


‘GETTING ON: THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
PUBLISHER’ suggested to the present 
writer a crowd of successful novels, 
varied by a strong line in religious litera- 
ture, some popular school-books, perhaps, 
and a volume or two in which the name 
was not worth the money. One does not 
readily conceive of a publisher who has 
virtually nothing to do with books, but 
such is the career of Mr. John Adams 
Thayer, set before us here in that nervous 
and vivid style of English which is essen- 
tially American, and in its way highly 
effective. Mr. Thayer obviously had his 
whole heart in his work; his writing is 
marked with sincerity on every page, and 
the unwearied enterprise which led him 
to one house of business after another is a 
lesson in energy and optimism. The book 
holds one persistent refrain, disapproving 
a time-honoured maxim : 


‘**T was and have ever been a stout heretic 
regarding the rolling stone adage, which 
my old-time employer tagged to his sober 
Godspeed for Chicago. Moss is for ruins, 
In change lie possibilities.” 

“* Possibilities ” in this case were “‘ good 

ifts,’ if not gifts for literature. Mr. 

hayer, after thinking that he would 
become a preacher, launched in his teens 





Getting On : the Confessions of a Publisher. 
By John Adams Thayer. (Werner Laurie.) 


A Publisher and his Friends : Memoir and 
Correspondence of John Murray. By the 
late Samuel Smiles. Condensed and 
edited by Thomas Mackay. (John Murray.) 
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“a four-page monthly paper, about 
four by six inches in size,” called The 
Printer, and he was concerned with 
the technical side of type and printing 
for several years. He next became an ad- 
vertising manager with The Ladies’ Home 
Journal ; passed on to Mr. F. A. Munsey, 
who did not believe in him ; again on to 
The Delineator; and finally took part 
in the publishing of Everybody's Magazine, 
which made a huge success with Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson’s articles on ‘ Frenzied 
Finance.’ These were gathered in due 
course into a volume, and that is almost 
the only book of which we hear in these 
pages, though the author once set up a 
new edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and 
sold at a commission of forty per cent an 
illustrated volume about Bar Harbour, 
which we are tolerably safe in ranking 
among biblia abiblia. 


The book before us, which includes 
‘ Astir ’ in its American title, and a tribute 
to its special quality in the French title 
“‘Souvenirs d’un ‘ Business Man’ Améri- 
cain,” is, indeed, a remarkable record. 
Never dismayed by a set-back, the author 
was always eager to gain experience in 
a fresh line of business. He believed in 
himself, and, if he disappointed Mr. Frank 
A. Munsey in a month, he could fairly 
point to his further successes as a contra- 
diction of the dispiriting view taken at the 
time of his abilities. The mixture of 
candour and forbearance in the letters 
which passed between employer and 
employee at this time makes them 
curiously attractive. But the sentiment 
of genuine pleasure and attachment which 
binds together those who are joined in 
work seems almost wholly submerged in 
the “hustling” for advance. After Mr. 
Thayer had been six years in one office, he 
was but a spoke in the wheel, and had 
failed to interest his chief beyond the 
day’s work. Born in Boston, perhaps the 
most conservative of American cities, Mr. 
Thayer was uneasy at the deadweight of 
the past there, and moved himself on 
as relentlessly as the policeman propelled 
poor Jo in ‘ Bleak House.’ 


The management of advertisements 
was his most profitable employment, and 
in 1892 he got a place on The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which, “though not the 
great publication it is to-day,” had already 
made itself famous by such features as 
‘Unknown. Wives of Well-known Men’ 
and ‘Unknown Husbands of Well-known 
Women.’ Then one day the publisher 
conceived the idea of “ issuing a periodical 
which should be artistic from cover to 
cover.” This means, we gather, better 
illustrations and lighter styles of types 
in advertising—nothing more. Trade 
announcements, however, were greatly 
advanced, and we can applaud the insight 
which saw the powers of so attractive an 
illustrator as Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
At this time the author entered with 
success his only prize contest :— 


** Allcock’s Porous Plasters were my 
theme, and as they had alleviated the 
penalty of too long hours at my desk, I 
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wrote in full sympathy with the subject. 
In one inspired evening I produced a series 
which brought me one hundred and fifty 
dollars, the first prize.” 











i On the Delineator, a monthly periodi- 
cal chiefly concerned with paper dress 
patterns, Mr. Thayer did a most useful and 
courageous work which is briefly indicated 
by the title ‘Bleaching a Black Sheep’ 
attached to a chapter. He waged cease- 
less war against objectionable advertise- 
ments, beginning with a _hair-restorer 
which brought three thousand dollars, and 
putting the case before an official who was 
ald. 


*“*Do you believe in such things ?’ 
I asked. ‘I!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you 
think that if there was a remedy, I'd have 
stayed bald for thirty years ?’”’ 


The reform was thorough, and 


“it was not long before we announced that 
not only patent medicines and objectionable 
advertisements would be declined, but all 
which were extravagantly phrased.” 


Mr. Thayer by no means confined his 
crusade to The Delineator, and he adds an 
account of the “ divine healer,” Francis 
Truth; the “Three Star Ring Lucky 
Box”; and “ Five-hundred-and-twenty- 
per-cent ” Miller. Truth, whose very name 
seems a fine inspiration, 


“showed a trophy-room decorated with 
discarded canes, crutches, and _ braces. 
Among these convincing relics were also 
displayed the charred ends of many expensive 
cigars, for even the smoki habit came 
within the range of his divine activities. 
When the crash came, the office boy testified 
that these stumps had been smoked by the 
Healer himself after his exhausting labours 
for ailing humanity. But there were profits 
before the crash; ten months of profite, 
which accumulated at the astounding figure 
of thirty thousand dollars a week. Then 
Francis Truth was placed under arrest. 
The publishers [of his advertisements] 
escaped.” 


Of the Lucky Boxes over 75,000 were 
sold, 


‘* and when the postal authorities intervened, 
20,000 letters still awaited delivery. The 
newspaper publishers of the Modern Athens, 
who ran this advertising, shared in the loot 
at the rate of three dollars and a half per 
inch.” 


We make our congratulations to Mr. 
Thayer on this fight against fraud, for 
which he failed to raise a regiment of 
helpers. The chapter on Everybody's 
reveals Munsey by sheer force of will 
producing “‘ serial stories for his magazines 
at the rate of six thousand words a week,”’ 
and on the next page we find an answer to a 
query which may naturally occur to an 
ordinary reader :— 


“But, the novice will ask, what about 
the editor? The prosaic answer is, that 
with a few notable exceptions, editors do not 
make magazines financially successful. It 
is far more difficult to secure a capable 
advertising manager, and he will demand, 
and probably receive, twice the editor's 
salary.” 
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Napoleon, when he found a learned 
person mismanaging a mission to Geneva, 
remarked :— 


‘Bon Dieu! que les hommes de lettres 
sont bétes! tel qui est propre & traduire un 
pone n'est pas propre & conduire quinze 

ommes. 


Such deficiencies are lamentable, of 
course, but one would have thought that 
the editor was an important part of the 
business, unless, indeed, in these up-to-date 
days only advertisements are read. 


It is right, however, to add _ that 
Everybody's had literary talent to boast 
of ; it published Mr. Hall Caine. It led 
to a great national journal, Ridgway’s— 
A Militant Weekly for God and Country, 
but Mr. Thayer had left his partners before 
this last venture failed. He has since, 
we gather, been engaged in travel, but he 
cannot escape the signs of his trade. 


“Even in India my eyes fell upon the 
hoary advertisement, ‘Mother Almost Gave 
Up Hope,’ and as I recognized one after 
another familiar nostrum, exiled from its 
native land, I perceived that the heathen 
in his blindness bows down to more than 
wood and stone.”’ 


We wonder if a long and arduous 
attachment to the business side of publish- 
ing forces Mr. Thayer even now to scan 
every advertisement he comes across. 
Can he read with undiluted pleasure 
masterpieces which failed as serials, or 
were always hopeless for a magazine 
public? He is probably happy in not 
realizing what standards of composition 
prevail in such circles. 


It is a far cry from Munsey to Murray, 
and with such maxims as “ The valuable 
idea is the idea which delivers the goods ” 
ringing in our ears, an agreeable change to 
turn to ‘ A Publisher and his Friends,’ the 
very title of which shows that there are 
benefits in trade which are not to be 
counted in money. The book has been 
well condensed by Mr. Thomas Mackay, 
and the present head of the famous firm 
adds to it a brief Preface: we wish a 
new success to a familiar friend. The 
Preface says not a word too much when 
it indicates that the book supplies ‘an 
important, if not an indispensable, chapter 
on the literary history of England during 
the first half of the nineteenth century.” 
Apart from the name of Byron, which 
everybody associates with that of Murray, 
a crowd of witnesses whose fame belongs to 
the world attest the eminence of the house, 
and that graceful and considerate tact 
which made a publisher at once a friend 
and a man of mark. 


Byron’s John Murray had to face some 
troublous occasions, but his acumen was 
seldom at fault, though modified by a 
romantic spirit of enterprise. When he 
did fail, as in the collapse of the Repre- 
sentative, his temper remained excellent, 
though one of the chief actors in that 
drama must have been at once a youthful 
and an irritating phenomenon. 


Good judgment is a good certificate for 
the world, but, as Maeterlinck says, to be 





right is to be so little. More significant 
when the life comes to be reviewed is the 
generosity to the distressed, the helping 
hand to those who are down. The letter 
in which John Murray gave up to Walter 
Scott his share in ‘Marmion’ is a model 
of generous practice and expression. We 
are happy to think that there are still 
men who will do these things, even if the 
dominating advertiser grumbles about bad 
business. And, after all, they may be 
delivering the goods to the right address. 








Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.— 
Vol. III. Burial—Confessions. Edited 
by James Hastings, with the Assistance 
of John A. Selbie and other Scholars. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


THE new volume of this Encyclopedia is, 
like the two parts which preceded it, so 
packed with interesting, important, and 
well-ordered information that the reviewer 
has to exercise a considerable amount of 
self-control in order not to dwell on too 
many topics or mention too many points 
relating to any single topic. Our aim 
must be to introduce for special notice, 
in however brief a form, a carefully selected 
number of representative articles, and to 
add here and there a few comments. 


From ‘ Burial’ we are merely referred 
to ‘Death and Disposal of the Dead’ in 
the next volume. There follows an 
exhaustive article on the ‘ Buriats,’ who 
form a branch of the Eastern Mongols, by 
the Russian scholar M. Demetrius Kle- 
mentz. A contribution like this shows 
how large a number of religious ideas 
may be exemplified in a single and little- 
known section of the human race. In the 
better-known topics of ‘Burma’ and 
Buddhism in ‘ Burma and Assam,’ written 
respectively by Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir James George Scott, a 
considerable extension of religious history 
is in the nature of things brought before us. 
A topic which takes us to a different range 
of ideas is ‘Cesarism,’ dealt with by 
Principal James Iverach. This article is of 
great interest, partly on account of its 
bearing on the “ Apocalypse ” and on the 
resolute stand made by the early Chris- 
tians against emperor-worship. But one 
would have liked to see greater stress 
laid on the analogy between the worship 
of the ancient Pharaohs and that of the 
Roman Cesars. Nor has Prof. Iverach 
chosen to dwell, when he considers the 
motives underlying the rise of Cesar- 
worship, either on the extraordinary 
personal success of Augustus or his in- 
heritance of a title to glory as the adopted 
son of Julius Cesar, with whom, surely, 
Cesarism, though in a limited sense, 


began. 


A long series of articles, occupying 
pp. 61-140, is provided under the heading 
‘Calendar,’ a topic which is everywhere 
closely interwoven with religious obser- 
vances, and ultimately also with important 
religious ideas. The introductory paper 





was written by Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, 
and there are no fewer than twenty-three 
other contributions, dealing, amongst 
others, with the American, the Buddhist, 
the Egyptian, the Jewish, and the Persian 
branches of the subject. From ‘ Calendar ’ 
we pass to the entirely different subject 
of ‘Calvinism,’ by Prof. James Orr. Of 
this contribution we may say that, though 
it is written from a Calvinistic point of 
view, the author only affirms that “ the 
perennial elements of truth in Calvinism 
will no doubt survive,’ but he considers 
it questionable “‘ whether it will ever 
occupy so dominant and exclusive a place 
in the future as it has done in many 
periods of the past.” 


Passing over the interesting topic of 
‘Cambodia,’ and even leaving the attract- 
ive subject of ‘Cambridge Platonists,’ 
we come upon one of the most valuable 
contributions to the present volume, 
namely, that on ‘Canaanites,’ by the 
American Professor Lewis B. Paton. As 
a former Director of the American School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem, Prof. Paton 
has had the opportunity of studying the 
subject on the spot, and he has in the 
present article given us the full benefit of 
his own researches and those of other 
scholars. We have here a notable in- 
stance of the value of excavations for the 
reconstruction of the history of human 
belief, for a veritable wealth of evi- 
dence has been unearthed on the gods, 
the sanctuaries, and the religious rites 
of both the pre-Semitic aborigines and the 
Semitic Canaanites. The grouping of the 
material adopted by Prof. Paton is ad- 
mirable, and he has taken care to exhibit 
clearly the influence of Babylonia and 
Egypt on Canaanitish religion. On the 
still burning question as to the extent to 
which the name of the God of Israel was 
known in the ancient East outside the 
Hebrew people, he decides, after a suc- 
cinct survey of the data, that ‘‘on the 
whole, the evidence seems favourable 
to the idea that Jahweh was known to the 
Amorites in Canaan and in Babylonia as 
early as 2000 B.c.” On a number of 
points other scholars will no doubt differ 
from Prof. Paton. A remarkable omission 
is the absence of the name Melchizedek 
from the paragraph dealing with the god 
“‘Sedek.” This name must surely belong 
to the same category as Adonizedek. 
Some scholars will also think that the 
“sons of Resheph ” mentioned in Job v. 7 
(usually translated by “ sparks”) should 
have been referred to under the heading 
* Resheph.’ 


The topic ‘ Cannibalism ’ is ably treated 
by Dr. J. A. MacCulloch, who also con- 
tributes a long article on ‘Celts.’ Under 
the title ‘Cappadocian Theology’ Dr. 
J. A. Srawley gives an instructive account 
of the teaching of Basil of Czesarea, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of 
Nyssa. An effective article on ‘Carlyle’ 
is contributed by the Rev. D. Macfadyen. 
The interesting paper on ‘Carnival,’ by 
Rector C. Rademacher, provides an alter- 
native derivation of the term to that 
adopted in the Oxford Dictionary and by 
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lexicographers generally. The suggestion 
is that “‘ Carnival ” might be derived from 
“currus navalis,” as Greek writers show 
that “a ship of this kind, dedicated to 
Dionysus, was driven through the streets 
of Athens, and that satirical songs were 
recited ” from it. The subject of ‘ Cata- 
combs’ is dealt with by Dr. Giorgio 
Schneider ; and the philosophical terms 
‘Cause, Causality,’ are treated by Dr. 
F. R. Tennant. 


An imposing series of articles, occupy- 
ing pp. 392-472, is provided on the highly 
interesting folk-lore subject of ‘Charms 
and Amulets.’ The first paper, entitled 
‘ Introductory and Primitive,’ was written 
by Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco, and the 
twenty-four other contributions include 
the Abyssinian, the American, the Celtic, 
the Christian, the Egyptian, the Hebrew, 
the Jewish, and the Tibetan sections. 
The entire series will no doubt be carefully 
scanned both by professed students and 
by the perhaps larger number of the 
curious. We will here only point out a 
diversity in definition which might have 
been prevented by editorial adjustment. 
The definition of “charms” given in the 
introductory article is in accord with the 
Oxford Dictionary, the word having 
acquired the meaning of both a “ magical 
formula” and a magical “‘ object.”” But 
Dr. M. Gaster, in his article on the Jewish 
branch of the subject, fills quite half a 
column with a sprightly, but imperfect 
definition of his own, rightly laying stress 
on the derivation of “charm ”’ from carmen, 
but being apparently unaware of the fuller 
sense of the word in present-day usage. 


Other interesting series of articles are 
those on ‘Chastity’ (‘Celibacy’ having 
been similarly treated before) and 
‘Children’ ; and, passing over a number 
of other contributions, we arrive at 
‘ Christianity,’ the article being contributed 
by Principal A. E. Garvie. Under the head- 
ing ‘Standpoint of the Discussion,’ the 
author formulates the objections which 
may justly be raised against the all- 
sufficiency of the “ religious historical ” as 
against the “ dogmatic ” method of dealing 
with the subject. Elsewhere he discusses 
‘Definitions of Christianity,’ ‘ Divergent 
Tendencies in Christianity,’ and other 
matters. But the most interesting section 
to modern students is the fourth, whichis 
concerned with “ origins.” Afterreviewing 
the Liberal-Protestant view as represented, 
by Prof. Harnack, the Modernist Roman 
Catholic theory with Prof. Loisy as prota- 
gonist, and the Radicalism of such men as 
Dr. Pfleiderer, Dr. Garvie states that he 
cannot “accept the theories of the origin of 
Christianity which have been sketched as 
characteristic of modern thought,” and he 
maintains 
“that the Christian religion had its origin 
not in a mythology, not even in the trans- 
formation by religious affection and imagina- 
tion of a good and wise teacher into a Divine 
Saviour and Lord, but in the historical 
reality of Jesus Christ,” 


as recorded in the Gospels and interpreted 
in the Epistles. 





There are several articles on ‘ Church,’ 
dealing with the subject from different 
points of view, and there is a special paper 
headed ‘Church of England.’ ‘Coins 
and Medals (Western)’ are dealt with 
by Mr. G. F. Hill; and Prof. Rapson 
writes on ‘Coins and Medals (Eastern).’ 
A paper on ‘ Coleridge’ is contributed by 
Dr. M. J. Ryan of Rochester, N.Y. There 
is a short series of articles on ‘ Communion 
with the Dead,’ and a longer one on 
‘Communion with Deity.’ Among the 
topics which follow are ‘Communism,’ 
‘ Communistic Societies of America,’ ‘ Con- 
cept,’ ‘Concubinage’ (Introductory ; 
Christian; Greek and Roman), and 
‘Conditional Immortality.’ On the last 
topic—which is more fully defined as 
“the doctrine that immortality is not 
inherent” in man, but depends “on the 
use made by the individual in this present 
life”—the Rev. H. W. Fulford, who 
writes the article, says in his summing up 
that “although Conditionalism presents 
certain difficulties of its own, it is free 
from many others which have been urged 
against its rivals,” and he adds that 
“some important considerations of a 
scientific and ethical character are in its 
favour.” 


The volume closes with a long and 
exhaustive article on ‘Confessions’ by 
Prof. W. A. Curtis. After some pre- 
liminary sections on the scope of the 
article, definition, &c., the author gives 
first a brief survey of the development of 
Creeds in the undivided Church, and then 
proceeds to supply a full account of the 
“longer and more minute and systematic ” 
statements, which are technically styled 
“Confessions.”” We are thus presented 
with chapters on the history of doctrinal 
evolution, beginning with “the Greek 
and Oriental Churches,” and ending with 
“the Socinian and Unitarian Churches, 
and in the rest of Christendom.” An 
‘ Historical Table of Confessions of Faith 
in Christendom ’ follows the article. 








Notes of a Iife. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Edited by his Nephew, A. Stodart 
Walker. (Blackwood.) 


From the house of Blackwood we have 
already had the ‘ Life’ of Blackie, which 
was founded partly on the book before us, 
and two years ago appeared a volume of 
his letters chiefly to his wife. We cannot, 
however, have too much of so delightful 
and vigorous a character, and the * Notes 
of a Life, begun by Blackie in 1869, 
at the age of 60, have those qualities in 
abundance which made the letters such 
excellent reading. No professor of whom 
we have ever read or heard can be said 
to equal Blackie in sustained enthusiasm, 
wide intellectual curiosity, and the gift 
of self-revelation. Naturally, this volume 
is not so naive as the ‘ Letters,’ which are, 
indeed, almost as astounding as Pepys; 
but it has the rare charm throughout of 
absolute sincerity, and at its best a grace 
of expression which is the more effective 





for being unsought. The Professor had 
his flights of animated rhetoric, being 
early distinguished as one who was never 
at a loss for a word, but such devastating 
fluency has little place in this fragment of 
autobiography. Here the steam is shut 
off to the advantage of the style; the 
books have been written; the speeches 
and, other protests—a speech was gene- 
rally a call to battle with Blackie—have 
been made; and the comments on them 
are sobered by the light of advancing years. 
The narrative is rich in pungent sentences, 
but they are couched in the reflective 
pungency of Gibbon, which has genuine 
thought at the back of it. 


There are seven chapters printed here, 
others mainly concerned with notes of 
travel being omitted. The first three 
deal with politics, the rest with ‘The 
Aberdeen Chair of Humanity,’ ‘ Edin- 
burgh : Greek,’ ‘ Politics,’ and ‘ Religion : 
Types.’ 


It is easy to fix on things overstrained 
or absurd in Blackie’s exposition of the 
many subjects which interested him, 
but it is clear that he showed a good deal 
of practical wisdom ; he wasa keen judge 
of character; and he was something 
like a prophet in teaching as well as in 
politics. His chapter on the latter sub- 
ject, for instance, foreshadows the very 
situation with which the country is at 
present confronted. The futility of much 
of the lecturing practised in English uni- 
versities is such as to justify his comments. 
His ideas as to the study of language, 
though in practice disappointingly vague, 
were exceptionally sound,. and he would 
have done more if he had been less com- 
bative. But “the wild, mad, abrupt, 
harum-skarum Blackie manner” — we 
quote his own expression—was hardly 
calculated to convince scholars whom 
education had rendered sensitive and cau- 
tious, especially of their reputations. To 
Blackie an inoffensive manner was offen- 
sive. ‘‘I hope to get some squabbling,” 
he wrote in a letter from Rome in 1831, 
and throughout his life that delight was 
his. 

Nothing but credit, however, is due to 
him for the firm way in which he main- 
tained his own religious opinions against 
the narrow theology of his time. He 
says frankly that he found his boyish 
years pleasant enough, but rather empty 
and stupid, and he emerged from “a 
severe ordeal of self-torturing religiosity ” 
with a resolve to use his own judgment 
and form his own dogmas, though he 
retained a strong affection for divines, 
unlike himself, innocent of the research 
made by great German teachers. He 
nearly lost his Professorship at Aberdeen 
through his modified adhesion to the 
religious tests demanded, and some years 
before the “great heresy case” of 
Robertson Smith he records his warning 
to that ‘‘ keen and sharp-witted offender ” : 


*** You belong to the Free Church,’ said 
I; ‘you are free indeed, but allow me to 
tell you, that, if you proclaim such canons of 
criticism on the house-tops at Aberdeen, 
you will be free to leave their Communion 
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with all speed. If there be one thing in the 
whole theological world that your zealous 
Free Churchman fears more than the Pope, 
it is a large, liberal, and enlightened handling 
of the sacred volume.’ And I was a true 
prophet.” 


On this occasion he did not interfere 
rominently, but he prints a song which 
Se wrote in the character of a champion 
of orthodoxy, and which contains no 
fewer than a hundred and thirty-two 
lines. Singing with him was a natural 
means of expressing himself, and he sang 
not of nature, but of man. For him a 
landscape was nothing, unless it was a 
background for human figures, and he 
describes himself in this respect as 
“perfectly Homeric without knowing 
it.” 

Smuggled into the educational world 
as a Latinist, he stayed at Aberdeen 
eleven years, and passed on to the Greek 
chair at Edinburgh, when everything 
seemed against him except his translation 
of Aischylus. 


“Some of the electors had heard me 
lecture in the Philosophical Institution, 
and how could solid learning be expected 
from anexcitable gentleman of such agility of 
limb, such eccentricity of sentiment, such 
explosiveness of passion, and such volu- 
bility of tongue ?’ 


The wearing of a Scotch plaid and a 
shirt collar turned down in Byron’s style 
were other objections. A few days before 
the election he had neither proposer nor 
seconder, but one of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh went to Aberdeen to test the 
truth of the disadvantageous reports ; 
the plaid and collar and their owner were 
kept out of the way; and the professor- 
ship was secured. Blackie visited Greece 
as soon as possible, and took a keen 
interest in modern Greek. Prostrated by 
the heat, he went everywhere, and tells 
us that by the aid of Pausanias’s ‘ De- 
scription of Greece’ he became “ familiar 
with every turn and winding in ancient 
Athens,” thereby achieving a feat which 
many patient workers in archzology have 
been unable to accomplish. 


Henceforth he enjoyed himself to the 
full, if indeed he had not done so always, 
though he complained that he had to 
suffer for the original sin of being a Scot, 
and a Professor of Greek, not in Oxford, 
but in Edinburgh. His books as a whole 
were not successful, but his verse 
was of the free and natural sort that sur- 
vives any rebuff. His ‘ Lays of the High- 
lands and Islands’ deserved, he thought, 
a better reception :— 


“In the course of nearly fifty years’ 
wandering, ample opportunity was given of 
versifying local legends, and giving utterance 
to the pleasant emotions which a healthy 
habit of recreation had a tendency to inspire, 
and thus arose a book of local sketches which, 
whatever its defects may be, is thoroughly 
Scottish, eminently happy, and replete in 
every line with the most salubrious realism.” 


With such a critic at home one can afford 
to despise the remarks of the newspapers. 


His book ‘On Beauty ’ leads to a very 





sensible reflection on a want which must 
have occurred to many. He remarks that 


“on the philosophy of taste, English lite- 
rature is almost a blank, and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand British 
people, though they will have their opinions 
about pictures and poetry rather than vex 
their brains for half an hour in the endeavour 
to lay down a scientific principle of esthetical 
judgment, wil] start off with a de gustibus 
non est disputandum, and he [sic] will buy 
his picture or praise his poetry simply 
because he likes it.” 


Before Blackie became a Professor he had 
made his way into the world of periodical 
writing, but he never liked such work, 
and his judgment on it is worth quoting 
to-day when more than ever any one who 
can write, or rather form a sentence which 
will pass muster with journalists, offers 
himself as qualified to criticize books :— 


“I count it one of the great misfortunes 
of the literary young men of the present day 
that they are drawn so much into the field 
of literary and general criticism. I will not 
at pe inquire whether it be a necessary 
evil or not, but certainly it is an evil, and a 
great evil, that the function of literary judg- 
ment, which naturally belongs to those who 
possess age, knowledge, and long experience, 
should be usurped by every crude sciolist 
and shallow witling who may find a pen fit 
easily into his fingers. Literary criticism, 
like every other form of energising of which 
judgment is the staple, in the very nature of 
the case cannot belong to the young and 
inexperienced. A young person with a 
ripe judgment is a monster from which every 
healthy human instinct is repelled. And 
yet it 1s a fact that a great number, perhaps 
the majority, of our young men, who either 
make literature a business or flirt with it as 
@ recreation, enter the field as_ literary 
critics.” 


We could supply some interesting endorse- 
ment of these views. A copious ignorance 
of foreign languages is one of the cha- 
racteristics in which these young lions 
rejoice. 

Apart from his main business Blackie 
made a considerable stir by his occasional 
letters to the press, samples of which are 
printed here. You woke in the morning 
at peace, as you thought, with all man- 
kind, and found in the paper at your 
breakfast table an attack on you by 
Blackie which insisted on a_ personal 
combat which you had not invited, and 
in which he decided all the rules. 


A crushing reply to one of these sudden 
and Homeric calls to battle may be found 
in the ‘ Life’ of Jebb, and it is pleasing 
to notice that the really amiable, if fiery, 
Scotchman soon simmered down, and bore 
no malice. Naturally fond of strong 
language, he was by no means devoid of 
discrimination, and many of his verdicts 
on men and things are at once pointed 
and pertinent. Continental travel and 
education widened Blackie’s views, and 
gave him an advantage over the men of 
his day. He notes of Gladstone and 
Homer that 


“if, in his intense admiration of this old 
patriarch of the Hellenic Muses, he some- 
times saw, with overstrained optics in the 





dark, what no healthy eyes in broad day- 
light could see, and at other times, specially 
in mythology, recognised slippery analogies 
which piety might excuse, but learning could 
not justify, this was the effect of his country 
and his training, which impress a certain 
local type even on the stoutest intellects.” 


We close our notice with a detail of 
Blackie’s home life which shows the state 
of Scotland in his day and his persever- 
ance in battling with narrow-mindedness. 
Shortly after he married he asked his 
wife to supply a little psalmody on the 
piano on a Sunday as a change after 
reading. She refused, because the servants 
would not like it. The master protested 
against being made a slave of the 
servants. 


** «Besides, do you imagine, my dear, 
that the servants are such fools as to 
mistake the Hundredth Psalm on the piano 
for “‘ Maggie Lauder” ?’ In vain: she per- 
sisted in her pious negation; and I, deter- 
mined not to give in to such superstition 
in my own house, immediately rose, and 
set myself to tinkle the keys, the best way 
in my extreme ignorance I could, and 

rsevered in this practice, Sunday after 

unday, till at length I got Artaxerxes and 
St. Asaph, two of my favourite tunes, 
pretty fairly at the end of my fingers.” 


The result was that the servants one day 
took occasion to remark to the lady of the 
house: “ Ay, it ’s wonderfu’ what a pious 
man oor maister is! he spends the whole 
Sabbath eve, frae tea-time to dinner, sing- 
ing the Psalms of David!” 


After that the piano on Sunday evenings 
became innocent, and we can well imagine 
that the picking out of Artaxerxes by an 
ignorant hand had its distressing as well 
as its pious aspect. Blackie, while advert- 
ing severely on the harshness of much 
Scotch religion, notes that his own purity 
of life was largely due to early Evangelical 
influences. Few were the boyish crimes 
that he had to report, one of them being 
the odd habit of persecuting with oppro- 
brious names a servant whom he disliked, 
but who gave him no cause of offence. His. 
bark throughout his life was certainly 
loud and sometimes bitter; but his bite 
was non-existent. When well over eighty, 
he was as keen to learn and to enjoy as 
any boy of twenty. Such breezy, tireless 
optimists are apt to be laughed at by 
the world, which owes them much, and 
profits by their virtues while it steadily 
discredits them. 


Mr. Stodart Walker or his publishers. 
should have taken more trouble with the 
proofs of the volume. Here, as in the 

Letters,’ foreign languages are badly 
treated. Thanks are expressed to an 
Oxford scholar for verifying Greek quota- 
tions, but “Tam vero” (p. 21) should 
clearly be “Jam vero”; in front of 
“librorum ” (p. 31) should stand another 
word, perhaps “helluo” ; and “ Redex ” 
(p. 45) is easily emended German. It 
happens that one of our quotations is a 
little loose in form, but as a whole the 
‘Notes’ are carefully written and show 
no signs of haste or disorder. 
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The Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers of 
Medieval England. By the Rev. J. 
Charles Cox. (George Allen & Sons.) 


Dr. Cox has written an interesting book 
on a subject which has not hitherto 
received the attention it deserves. Both 
as a factor in the perpetual struggle 
between Church and State and a benign 
influence on social conditions in medizval 
England, sanctuary laws and privileges 
merit closer examination. The author has 
gone to original sources for his information. 
He has consulted the episcopal registers, 
and studied legal records and State 
papers preserved in the Public Record 
Office. If, in the result, he has felt him- 
self obliged to discard some picturesque 
conventions and theories commonly held, 
he has, nevertheless, brought to light much 
that is new and interesting on a topic 
more, perhaps, exploited by the novelist 
and painter than the historian. 

The first chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of sanctuary laws and customs. 
The author traces the growth of sanctuary 
from the cities of refuge instituted by the 
Mosaic Code, and the traditional idea of 
asylum common among Greeks and 
Romans, to the Christian Church, which 
replaced the pagan shrine. From the 
altar itself the limits of immunity were, by 
a natural development, extended to the 
ehurchyard and sacred precincts. In 
Anglo-Saxon times permanent, as dis- 
tinct from casual and ordinary rights of 
sanctuary, were granted to certain famous 
shrines, of which Durham and Beverley 
are noted examples. The well-known 
custom of “‘abjuration of the realm,” 
always associated with the coroner’s 
office, was introduced at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Dr. Cox shows 
that this practice was confined to England, 
and not, as some writers maintain, a 
universal Continental custom. As to 
the number of those who availed them- 
selves of sanctuary in any given year, 
Prof. Trenholme puts the figure at no 
fewer than 1,000 persons. 

The reader who has the patience to 
study closely the earlier pages will be 
in a much better position to appreciate 
the remainder of the volume. From this 
account of sanctuary laws and usages 
in the abstract Dr. Cox passes to a review 
of some famous historical incidents. The 
sensational murder of Thomas 4 Becket 
at Canterbury, an event possessing a 
literature of its own, he dismisses in a few 
paragraphs, but describes in detail other 
less-known, though scarcely less important 
political events connected with the viola- 
tion of sanctuary. A notorious example 
occurred in May, 1471, after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, when Edward IV., ignoring 
the immunities of the Abbey, put to death 
a number of Lancastrian leaders who had 
taken refuge there. 

Westminster held high place amongst 
chartered sanctuaries. Dr. Cox disposes, 
somewhat contemptuously, of the tradition 
of special sanctuary buildings at West- 
minster, where, as in the case of other 





privileged places, the whole precincts of 
the Abbey enjoyed immunity for refugees. 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, 
took sanctuary here in 1441, but was 
refused admission on the ground that 
those guilty of heresy, necromancy, or 
witchcraft, were excluded from these 
privileges. In the autumn of 1470 Queen 
Elizabeth fled for refuge to Westminster, 
and there gave birth to the infant prince 
who was afterwards Edward V. After 
eleven years had elapsed she paid this 
shrine another visit, the sequel to which 
was the foul murder of the boy princes 
in the Tower of London. A state paper 
dated 1532, printed in full by Dr. Cox, 
gives a list of fifty fugitives who were 
under the protection of the Abbey for 
life. Sixteen were guilty of felony, eleven 
of homicide, eighteen were there for debt, 
and two for sacrilege. 

Few to whom St. Martin le Grand 
suggests the great modern postal system 
are aware of the old traditions which 
belong to that ancient foundation. 
Wide privileges of immunity granted by 
William I. were so much abused in later 
times that in 1457 a series of ordinances 
was issued for the better government 
of St. Martin’s sanctuary. There were 
some curious provisions. All games of 
hazard were probibited; all artificers 
(barbers as well 2s others) were to keep holy 
Sunday and the great festivals; and no 
subtle pickers of locks, forgers, or coiners 
were to abide in the sanctuary. In 1815 
the site of this ancient collegiate church 
and sanctuary was occupied by the 
buildings of the General Post Office. 

A chapter devoted to the famous 
sanctuary of Durham gives the author an 
opportunity to disprove some picturesque 
theories widely prevalent with regard 
to so-called “sanctuary knockers,” of 
which Durham possesses a fine example 
dating from the twelfth century. These, 
he says, were not genuine knockers, but 
merely ornamental rings provided for 
the purpose of closing heavy doors. The 
general reverence for sanctuary was such 
that a fugitive was safe as soon as he 
passed the churchyard gate. Beverley 
was another sanctuary possessing special 
rights granted by King Athelstan in 937 
in honour of St. John of Beverley. 
Sanctuary extended from the minster a 
mile and a half (Domesday leuca) in 
every direction. Penalties for violation 
increased in severity as the culprit 
approached the sacred building. A fine of 
144]. was inflicted for the crime of seizing 
a fugitive within the choir, whilst violation 
of the High Altar might incur the death 
penalty. The frith-stool at Beverley 
dates from the time of Athelstan, and 
there are still remains of sanctuary crosses 
which marked the various limits of 
immunity. Another celebrated relic, the 
“chair of peace,” still preserved at 
Hexham, was in all probability the 
actual chair used by St. Wilfrid, Bishop 
of Hexham. 

One of the best-known sanctuaries in the 
south of England was the Cistercian 
Abbey of Beaulieu, founded by King 
John in 1205, of which little but the plan 





now remains. Beaulieu played an im- 
portant part in the Wars of the Roses. 
The widow of Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
fled here for refuge in 1471 after the defeat 
of Barnet, and remained in sanctuary for 
fourteen years. Another famous fugitive 
was Perkin Warbeck. He was granted 
his life, though it was much debated 
whether one guilty of high treason could 
claim immunity. When the Abbey sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII., there were 
within the precincts thirty sanctuary men 
who lived there with their families and 
constituted the entire population of 
Beaulieu. 

Cornwall possessed two of King Athel- 
stan’s chartered sanctuaries in St. Buryan 
and Padstow. Some of the ancient 
crosses in St. Buryan, thirteen in number, 
are thought by the author to have 
marked sanctuary limits, but this is a 
debatable point. Dr. Cox gives a list 
of Cornish churches which are noted in the 
Assize Rolls as receiving fugitives, among 
them the church of St. Mary Magdalene 
of “ Donnefde.” He is wide of the mark 
in identifying this place with Doydon 
in Endellion. ‘‘ Donnefde ” and “ burgus 
de Donehened ” (sic), quoted in his note, 
are the Domesday Dunhevid, the ancient 
name of Launceston, the parish church of 
which is dedicated as above. Launceston 
was one of the eight “cities of refuge” 
appointed by Henry VIII. when he 
abolished chartered sanctuaries in 1540. 
There are in Somerset two other Dunhevids 
or Downheads, doubtless known to the 
author. 

A portion of the book is occupied with 
verbatim extracts from episcopal registers, 
printed calendars of Close and Patent 
Rolls, and the original Assize and Coroners’ 
Rolls preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Of these latter Dr. Cox speaks 
rather slightingly in his introduction, but 
they havegiven him much valuable informa- 
tion. The Coroners Rolls are less numer- 
ous than the Assize Rolls, and somewhat 
irregular, as they were prepared only for 
purposes of indictment before the itinerant 
justices, and cannot be regarded as a 
complete official record. The Assize Rolls 
number 1,550, and extend from John to 
Edward IV. 

Dr. Cox attributes the decay of 
sanctuaries mainly to the scant respect 
shown by later monarchs for these 
immunities when granted to political 
enemies. The act of 1540 abolished 
chartered sanctuaries, and appointed 
in their stead the eight towns of Wells, 
Westminster, Northampton, Norwich, 
York, Derby, Manchester, and Laun- 
ceston, as places of refuge, a privilege which 
was not at all appreciated by their 
inhabitants. The scheme was a failure, 
and was brought to an end by James I. 
on his accession. Twenty years later all 
forms of sanctuery in church and church- 
yard were abolished once and for all. 

We note a2 short chapter on the sanc- 
tuaries of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
although these districts did not come 
within the original scope of the work, and 
an appendix on secular or civil sanctuaries. 
An illicit survival of sanctuary for <a 
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continued in certain parts of Westminster 
and Southwark till the legislation of 1727 
put an end to a discreditable abuse, but 
with this development of the practice the 
author is not concerned. 


Dr. Cox has made good use of his 
materials, and put his facts together in 
a clear and readable fashion. Besides the 
slip noted above concerning Launceston, 
there are a few others. Crancumbe 
(p. 41) should be Craucumbe. “ An un- 
known man” is not a correct translation 
of quendam extraneum (p. 117). St. 
Edellion (p. 300) is a misprint for 
Endellion, and Kilhampton (p. 301) 
should be Kilkhampton. University dons 
will object to “ Frumpington” as a 
variant for Trumpington, near Cam- 
bridge. Bruges (p. 143) is not the 
suggested Bridgnorth, but Bruges in 
Belgium, as appears from an entry in the 
Patent Roll of 4 Edward III., relating to 
John Acreman and other men of Flanders. 

But these are trifles in a work that 
covers so large and varied a field, and 
the book can be heartily recommended 
alike to the student and the general 
reader. The text is not over-weighted 
with notes, and there is a useful, though 
not exhaustive, index. The book is well 
illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs and prints, and some clever 
drawings of sanctuary knockers and relics 
by Miss Purser, and is attractively pro- 
duced. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Lone Heights. By B. Paul Neuman. 
(John Murray.) 


Tus book is admirable in its structure, 
full of vivid and sometimes subtle por- 
traiture, while episodically it is excep- 
tionally strong. Theinterest circles around 
the imposing figure of Horace Verner, an 
eminent novelist and playwright, who is 
an almost superhuman personification of 
altruism. We make his acquaintance 
at the age of fifty, when his popularity as 
an author has hardly begun to wane, 
and follow the course of his declining 
years with interest and a certain degree 
of sympathy and understanding, al- 
though the complete surrender of his 
artistic career to the exigencies imposed 
by the character of his selfish, pretty 
daughter make some strain on the imagina- 
tion. The virtual motive of the story is 
the sacrifice of a great nature to a shallow 
one, and the conclusion, although not 
altogether convincing, is very skilfully 
manipulated, and harmonious in tone. 
None of the effects is forced, while the 
dialogue is pleasantly natural without 
being commonplace. 


The Straits of Poverty. By Ella MacMahon. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


WITH regard both to characterization and 
construction this novel seems to us the 
strongest piece of work which Miss Mac- 
Mahon has yet done. It contains a 





remarkable study of two contrasting and 
mutually antipathetic types of men as 
seen from the woman’s point of view. 
The heroine, a lovable, but etherial 
creature, almost too refined for common 
life, has to choose between a scholar and 
gentleman, superior and world-weary, 
and a self-made “ bounder ” overflowing 
with vitality and the joy of life. She 
unhesitatingly decides for the latter, and 
though some grave trials befall her, does 
not, on the whole, repent of her choice. 
An atmosphere of sympathy touched with 
humour pervades the story, which is 
well written and well sustained. 


A Woman on the Threshold. By Maud 
Little. (Chatto & Windus.) 


AN original and imaginative theme, par- 
tially indicated by the title, forms the 
basis of this story ; but it rests upon an 
assumption which we find some difficulty 
in accepting—that the heroine is a woman 
of genius whose natural development has 
been checked by circumstances. We are 
by no means persuaded that the world 
sustained an irreparable loss in that novel 
which domestic occupations prevented 
her from writing, and our sympathy 
turns perversely to the commonplace 
husband who, after a hard day’s work, 
yearns for warm slippers and muffins 
with his tea. The author has the gift 
of suggesting an atmosphere, but seems 
more successful in her minor than in her 
principal characters. 


Zoé the Dancer. 
Lane.) 


THE author of this somewhat weakly 
constructed story seems to have come 
under the influence of Meredith without 
the requisite equipment of strength, or 
realization of life, to follow his manner- 
isms with good effect. The scene is 
laid mainly in Brussels in what we should 


By Ida Wild. (John 


imagine to be the middle years of the last 


century ; and the tale is concerned with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a beautiful 
dancer, whose popularity is only equalled 
by her rectitude. Unhappily, such good 
qualities of vivacity and observation as 
the author possesses are somewhat spoilt 
by an affectation of superiority, while the 
characterization throughout is too super- 
ficial to engage our interest. 


The Imperfect Branch. By Richard 
Lluellyn. (Martin Secker.) 


Ir this be the author’s first novel—and 
we understand that it is—it deserves to be 
welcomed as a work of high promise. 
Its faults, all the more conspicuous 
because of its merits, are mainly attribut- 
able to a lack of craftsmanship. The 
opening scenes, in which Lady Letitia, a 
fashionable maiden with a queenly figure 
and an emotional temperament, is wooed 





by John Aveton, a rich, middle-aged, 
austere Devonshire squire in search of 
an heir rather than a wife, raise expecta- 
tions of an interesting study in wedded 
life which are promptly disappointed. 
Lady Letitia dies long before the real 
story begins, and her husband remains 
but a shadowy figure in it. The central 
figures of the episodic narrative are 
Stephen Aveton, an “imperfect branch ” 
on the family tree for which a fascinating 
Hungarian fiddler was responsible, and 
his cousin Betty, whc , but for the accident 
of his birth, would have inherited the 
family estates, and they both possess, 
despite a certain want of intimacy in their 
drawing, the quality of life. The story, 
if unconvincing, is never commonplace in 
its telling. It is, on the whole, a clever 
and attractive book. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri 
in the British Museum. With Descriptions, 
Translations, &c. By E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(British Museum Publications. )—The British 
Museum continues to publish its Egypto- 
logical treasures in a magnificent way, 
and the huge folio before us, with its 
photographic reproductions of the actual 
papyri, its hieroglyphic transliteration, 
and its English translations certainly puts 
the student who purcheses it in as good 
@ position as the possessor of the original 
texts. The documents here given comprise 
the Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu and_ the 
Harris Magical Papyrus, both of which 
have long been known to Egyptologists. 
The first of these, which was introduced 
to the notice of the learned public by Dr. 
Budge in Archeologia for 1891, was written 
in 312 B.c., although it certainly contained 
transcripts of documents far more ancient. 
It comprises three separate books of great 
importance, the first being styled the 
Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys, the 
second the Litanies of Seker, and the third 
the Book of Overthrowing Apep. 

Of these, the Songs of Isis and Nephthys 
is really a service-book containing, with 
rubrical directions, the chants sung in the 
Temple of Osiris during the Festival of the 
month of Choiak, when the dead god was 
bewailed ; and it is very valuable, not only 
as giving, almost for the first time, some 
idea of what a service in an Egyptian temple 
was like, but also because it confirms in 
most of its details the legend of the Death 
and Passion (as it was called by the 
Greeks) of Osiris as related by Plutarch. 
Seker, whose name appears in the title 
of the ‘ Litanies’ which follow, was a god of the 
dead, worshipped in the Delta in very early 
times, and the chapters relating to the 
‘* Kingdom of Seker”’ in the Book of the Dead 
form some of the most incomprehensible 
in that document. He was later formed 
into a triune god with Ptah of Memphis and 
Osiris under the name of Ptah-Seker-Osiris, 
and Dr. Budge is no doubt right when he 
says that his name is preserved in the 
modern Saqqarah, the great pyramid field 
near Cairo, where the Pyramids of Kings 
Unas, Teti, and Pepi, and others are 


to be found. Although these litanies are 
directed to be recited in “the bringing 
of Seker into his shrine,” they are addressed 
not to him, but to Osiris, Isis, and Hathor. 
They therefore supply no fresh light upon 
the nature and attributes of the god, which 
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were probably at the date of the papyrus 
entirely forgotten; but they afford an 
instance of the way in which the unchange- 
able Egypt, as we used to think her, altered 
her religious ideas from time to time. The 
Book of the Overthrowing of Apep will 
probably secure the most attention from the 
general reader, since it contains, along with 
a very curious cosmogonical fragment, direc- 
tions for a ceremony which was performed 
for the destruction of the Serpent who 
was regarded as the enemy alike of 
Osiris and of Ra, the Sun-god. This took 
the form of making a wax figure of Apep 
which was spat upon, trampled under foot, 
bound and pierced with lances and knives, 
and finally destroyed by fire with appropriate 
eursings. In this we can hardly fail to see 
an early instance of the attempt to destroy 
an enemy by means of a wax figure which 

lays so important a part in the magic of 
the Middle Ages, which is immortalized for 
modern readers in Ingoldsby’s ‘ Leech of 
Folkestone,’ and which perhaps even now 
is not absolutely extinct among us. 

The Harris Papyrus, which forms the 
second part of Dr. Budge’s book, was made 
known to scholars by the famous French 
Egyptologist Chebas, who luckily copied it 
when it was in a more perfect state than it 
is now. This is also magical in character, 
and mostly consists of spells against croco- 
diles which were supposed to protect those 
who journeyed on the Nile. Added to these, 
however, is a Calendar of Lucky and Un- 
lucky Days, some short hymns to Ra- 
Harmachis as the rising sun, and to Aahu 
the Moon-god, and a fragment of the 
Teaching of Ptah-hotep, a book of Moral 
Aphorisms of extreme antiquity. Dr. 
Budge’s careful translation puts these im- 
portant documents within the reach of all, 
while his preface is very interesting reading, 
even for those who are not Egyptologists. 
Both he and the Museum are heartily to be 
congratulated on the publication. 


The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga- 
ed-Dér. Part II. By Arthur C. Mace. 
(Leipsic, Hinrichs.)—In this volume, 
one of the University of California’s pub- 
lications, Mr. Mace continues the account 
of the careful exploring and recording work 
begun by Dr. Reisner, at the expense of 
Mrs. Hearst of California. A vast quantity 
ot tombs seem to have been opened at 
Naga-ed-Dér, which possesses cemeteries 
used apparently by the same community 
at successive periods, and therefore affords 
much valuable evidence of the growth and 
development of Egyptian burial customs. 
Dr. Reisner, in the Preface which he con- 
tributes to Mr. Mace’s volume, expresses 
himself very strongly concerning the plunder- 
ing and wrecking of sites which has hitherto 
been pursued in the search for valuable or 
beautiful objects, and even speaks of “ the 
search for Museum specimens” as “an 
offence against historical and archeological 
research which is utterly unworthy of any 
institution which pretends to be devoted to 
the advancement of knowledge.’”’ His own 
method, he explains, is to take off the 
tubbish covering such tombs as those here 
excavated “‘layer by layer,’ recording by 
photography and otherwise every step of the 
process. Using these methods, he -ays he 
has found it possible to record every tomb 
in the cemetery in question, and he pro- 
poses to publish the records of them in the 
same way. This may seem like a counsel of 
perfection, but it has certainly been carried 
out in the present volume, the 60 plates of 
which contain all necessary—and, one is 
tempted to think, some unnecessary— 
details of the work carried on during the 





years it covers. At first sight this mode of 
procedure is rather disappointing to the 
reader, who finds himself confronted with 
& great mass of burials and funeral furniture 
differing very little among themselves. 
Gradually, however, he will discover a perfect 
storehouse of archzological facts, so care- 
fully and methodically arranged that it is 
easy after mastering the system to put one’s 
hand at once on the evidence one wants. 
Our pleasure at meeting with such facilities 
is only damped by regret on thinking how 
many useful and important facts might 
have been preserved for us had the same 
method of working been adopted on other 
and far richer sites. 


In the chapters which precede the Plates, 
Mr. Mace deals with the great burial question, 
as to which his views are very clearly 
defined. “Among the poorer classes,’ he 
says, ‘‘the sharply contracted burial is 
universal up to the Sixth Dynasty. From 
then onwards the contraction becomes 
generally less.’ The Twelfth Dynasty, 
he thinks, saw the almost universal adoption 
of the full-length position, which was 
entirely unknown before the Fourth Dynasty. 
As to mummification, which most people 
are inclined to regard as the chief character- 
istic of an Egyptian burial, it came in very 
gradually, and the elaborate process of 
embalming was not reached until the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. All these things 
may be true, but some of them are yet to 
be proved. 


Churches in Lower Nubia. By Geoffrey 
S. Mileham. (University Museum Phila- 
delphia.)—Karandg, the Romano - Nubian 
Cemetery. By C. Leonard Woolley and D. 
Randall Maclver. 2vols. Text and plates, 
(The same).—These volumes together make 
up the record of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Expedition to Egypt in 1907- 
1908, which was directed by Prof. Randall 
Maclver, the expenses of it being found by 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, jun., of Philadelphia. 
The early religious history of Nubia is 
curious, for th Mohammedan conquerors in 
the seventh century found the country, as 
Mr. Mileham tells us, “‘a stronghold of 
Christianity’ to which it had been con- 
verted less than a century earlier. Al- 
though tempted by a Monophysite mission 
sent by the Empress Theodora, it remained 
faithful to the Jacobite missionaries who 
first converted it after the overthrow of the 
Pagan Blemmyes by the Christian King 
Silko. As it was thus subject to Byzantium, 
most of the buildings before the coming of 
Islam show traces of Byzantine art, but 
afterwards it developed an architecture of its 
own of which Mr. Mileham writes learnedly. 
Altogether he gives a full account of a 
church near Debereh, two at Faras, two at 
Addendan, four at Serreh, and one near 
Wady Halfa. At all these places he excavated, 
and from some of them he obtained Coptic 
inscriptions and a few other objects. A 
description of these with full plans and other 
illustrations make up a volume very inter- 
esting to the student of Coptic Christianity. 


The other two volumes in the same series 


deal with Prof. MacIver’s excavations at the 


great Roman fort of Karanég, which com- 
mands, he tells us “the great plain of Tomas, 
perhaps the most fertile stretch of Lower 
Nubia.’’ He found there and in the ceme- 
teries ettached, abundant remains of a negro 
race apparently subject to a foreign aristo- 
cracy which was not negro in a manner 
which he compares to the similar conditions 
existing at Uganda under the supremacy 
of the Bahima. They practised a religion 
containing chiefly Egyptian elements, but 





the absence of mummification leads Prof. 
Maclver and Mr. Woolley to conclude that 
they did not carry their worship of the dead 
so far as the Egyptians, and that their 
notions about the soul took a different shape. 
Their writing in the Meroitic script has 
lately excited much attention among the 
learned and still awaits decipherment, 
and their art seems to have been fairly 
developed along independent lines. On 
the whole, Prof. MacIver and Mr. Woolley 
have little doubt in pronouncing them to 
have been “an outpost of the great Atthi- 
opian empire,” of which they supply a 
summary history. The graves opened, 
which are here recorded as carefully as 
those explored by Mr. Mace, although on a 
slightly different system, yielded a great 
quantity of objects, including statues which, 
the excavators think, were intended to 
represent the soul of the dead. The earlier 
of these—the whole series of excavations 
range from the first to the sixth centuries 
of the Christian Era—are in the form of a 
hawk, which changes into a human-headed 
bird, and then into a complete representa- 
tion of the human figure which is evidently 
a portrait of the deceased with bird’s wings 
arranged almost like a mantle. Beside these 
were stelas inscribed in Meroitic, some 
carved and some painted, many offering- 
tables with Meroitic formulas, a great 
quantity of pottery, wooden and ivory 
articles of luxury in the shape of highly 
decorated toilet-cases, and kohl boxes, some 
glass, a few bronzes, and a great quantity of 
pottery and beads which are here all classified 
and arranged in the most scientific fashion. 
The plates, which are in a separate volume, 
are beautifully executed, some of them 
being coloured. The general reader will 
perhaps turn with most interest to the 
chapter on ‘ The Blemmyes and the Roman 
Frontier,’ in which Prof. MacIver and Mr. 
Woolley give as good a history of them as 
can be written, with all the quotations from 
classical authors in its support appended. 
It will be news to many that a white, or 
at least non-negro, race of nomads appeared 
on the Egyptian frontier during the first 
century, when so little was known about 
them that they are described by Pliny as 
the ‘‘men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders.» Defended by armour of 
bull’s hide and armed with light missile 
weapons, they kept the Roman garrison in 
Egypt on the qui vive for centuries, some- 
times raiding down the Nile as far as Thebes, 
and siding with Zenobia and her Palmyrenes 
against Rome. One of them is even said 
to have proclaimed himself Emperor, and 
Diocletian had finally to withdraw his 
frontier to Assuan and the First Cataract to 
ensure himself against their attacks. In 
spite of this, they again invaded Egypt, and 
compelled the Christian Emperors much 
against their will to grant them access to 
the temple of Isis at Philae, to which the 

were much attached. It was only their 
overthrow mentioned above by Silko, king 
of the Nobata or Nubians, which finally put 
an end to their power. 


The Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir 
El-Bahari. Part Il. By Edouard Naville. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.)—In this memoir, 
which forms the thirtieth issued by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, Dr. Naville com- 
pletes his description of the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple that he found at Deir 
El-Bahari, when his excavation of the 
Queen Hatasu’s temple there was nearly 
closed. The subterranean shrine he believes 
to be the “ valley (or cave) of Neb-hapet-Ra”’ 
described in a stela found therein, and the 
place where the ka or double of the dead 
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king was worshipped. Another feature of 
the temple which, he thinks, occurs nowhere 
else is the shrines of six princesses, all of 
them priestesses of Hathor, who were buried 
near the king. All these are described by 
him in full detail and with excellent and 
abundant illustrations, and we also have a 
chapter by him dealing with the list of kings 
of the Eleventh Dynasty which his dis- 
coveries have enabled him to some extent 
to reconstruct. Another chapter by Mr. 
Somers Clarke on the architecture of the 
temple gives an expert’s view of the matter, 
and 24 plates, some of them in colour and 
due to the artistic brush of Madame Naville, 
complete the volume. Although the Egypt 
Exploration Fund has not, like the other 
excavators whose works we get for review, 
the long purse of American millionaires to 
draw upon, it has here produced a volume 
which will compare favourably in every 
respect with any of them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Young Gaol-Birds. By Charles E. B. 
Russell. (Macmillan & Co.)—We hope that 
many people, who may have found Mr. 
Charles Russell, in his more scientific mood, 
too grave a writer, will be induced to take 
up this little volume, in which, with a 
lighter but a no less vigorous hand than in 
his earlier work, he shows how the young 
criminal is made. All his portraits are 
deftly painted, and several of them stand 
out from the canvas with extraordinary 
vividness. Yet the story of each boy is told 
with the utmost simplicity, without the 
faintest approach to sentiment or fine 
writing. Some of these dramas of decline 
and fajl are wholly sordid and depressing ; 
through others there runs—for all the efforts 
of the author, whose aim it is to present the 
unadorned facts of each case—a streak of 
romance. There are instances in which the 
facts themselves are so moving that the most 
severe practical handling cannot obscure the 
appeal which they make to our pity. Such 
is the history of ‘‘ Humpy,” a deformed boy 
who, in spite of disastrous beginnings, by 
sheer unsuspected strength of character 
painfully dragged himself up to the level of 
respectability when all the odds seemed 
to be on the side of a descent into deeper 
degradation. Although disreputable parents 
and homes that are no homes are shown to 

lay their part in fitting Mr. Russell’s young 
riends for the dock and the convict prison, 
youthful companions with a taste for crime 
appear to be more certain instruments of a 
boy’s destruction. In the many cases where 
“‘ bad companions ”’ have been the beginning 
of a lad’s undoing, the only hope of his 
ultimate reformation is to remove him alto- 
gether from their neighbourhood and in- 
fluence. This seems to be a necessary pre- 
caution even after a long term of Borstal 
treatment has apparently effected a radical 
change. On the other hand, Mr. Russell 
holds that the most effective influence for 
good is that of the upright work-mate, 
and has some severe things to say of the 
indifference of the respectable older workman 
with regard to the boys with whom he is daily 
brought into contact in shop and factory. 
This man might do so much, if he would, 
to hold back the boy who is about to take 
the wrong turning. Mr. Russell confirms 
the general belief as to the ruinous effect of 
even a slight acquaintance with the interior 
of the common lodging-house. It is one of 
the strongest arguments in favour of the 
prohibition of street trading by boys, that this 





calling frequently enables therm to become 
independent of their home, even as a place 
of sleep. When the young newspaper- 
seller’s earnings wax large enough to enable 
him to pay for the price of his own bed, he has 
often taken the first step towards qualifying 
himself for a place in Mr. Russell’s gallery of 
young gaol-birds. 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. A New 
Version by Robert H. Hobart Cust. 2 vols. 
(Bell & Sons.)—The number of transla- 
tions, even of prose works, that have 
permanent value in any language is exceed- 
ingly small, and in the case of the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini—who, for 
all his reckless disregard of grammar, was 
called “‘ the best master of style that Italy 
possesses’ by a writer so hard to please as 
Baretti—the difficulty of producing a success- 
ful versionisenormous. Roscoe’s inaccuracy 
rightly discredited his well-known  ren- 
dering; and John Addington Symonds, 
realizing the hopelessness of trying to 
reproduce the effect of “the most perfect 
extant monument of vernscular Tuscan 
prose”’ in another language, produced an 
admirable free translation of his own, which 
has become the standard English version. 
Yet even Symonds is not always complete, 
and there is certainly room for an unex- 
purgated translation of so genuine a classic. 
But, apart from this fact, we imagine that 
the average reader will prefer the earlier 
rendering, which has all Symonds’s charm of 
style at its best. 


Mr. Cust tells us that his object is to 
“reproduce as far as possible the Italian 
spirit’? ; but he admits that his version 
“ does in places read awkwardly, confusedly, 
and even absurdly,” and it can hardly suggest 
the origins] to any one unacquainted with 
it. Those, however, who know enough of 
the language to enjoy Cellini’s own Italian, 
and can thus realize the difficulty of Mr. 
Cust’s task, will not fail to appreciate the 
greater accuracy and scholarly qualities of 
the new rendering ; and the. fullness of the 
notes, together with Mr. Churchill’s biblio- 
graphy and the list of Cellini’s authentic 
works still in existence, many of which are 
excellently reproduced in the illustrations, 
gives the book distinct value. 


Medieval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry 
VII. By Prof. Pasquale Villari. Trans- 
lated by Costanza Hulton. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—Prof. Villari tells us that in this volume he 
wishes to show that his countrymen are not 
“‘ by nature a people indifferent to religion,” 
as has sometimes been maintained. He 
considers that hitherto sufficient attention 
has not been given to trade in the history 
of the communes; and, like a loyal Nea- 
politan, he resents the contempt expressed 
for the South by the North, and proposes to 
bring out the important part played by 
the South, especially by Sicily, in the 
civilization of Italy, and indeed of Europe 
at this period. There is hardly any trace of 
& purpose in the book itself, which strikes 
us as @ lucid and well-arranged summary 
of the facts, with scarcely a word of 
commentary, and no apparent attempt to 
emphasize any particular aspect of the 
vast period which is covered. We find 
ample justification for the general opinion 
as to religious indifference in Italy. The 
spiritual revivals that established the 
Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and 
the reforming zeal of the Catherists, are 
barely mentioned ; only the political aspect 
of the Church and the Papacy, to which its 


good reason to know the head of their 
Church, treated him with scant respect. 
Prof. Villari points out that in the South at 
least there was genuine enthusiasm for the 
Crusades ; but surely this was largely due 
to the influence of the Normans, who at that 
time were certainly not merged in the con- 
quered peoples. Due prominence is, however, 
given to the wonderful Court of Palermo, 
where art and letters flourished and the first 
genuine school of Italian poetry arose ; 
where Christian and Saracen lived side by side 
in peace, and only heretics were persecuted. 
But we think the general reader will expect 
more warmth and colour in a story of the 
romantic Norman conquest of Sicily. 


Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896. By 
the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet. (Burns & 
Oates.)—In The Atheneum for Feb. llth 
we noticed Mr. T. A. Lacey’s ‘ Roman Diary,’ 
concerned with the circumstances of Leo 
XITI.’s Bull condemning English orders. 
Now Abbot Gasquet gives us “ extracts 
from” his Diary too. After reading it we 
may, perhaps, expect to have the diaries of 
Lord Halifax, Mgr. Duchesne, and the 
Abbé Portal also made public. The dis- 
closure will hardly be complete without the 
diary of the Holy Father himself; but 
then he was probably far too wise to keep 
one. Abbot Gasquet’s little volume is 
rather of personal and social than historical 
interest. He fully confirms the view which 
we obtained from Mr. Lacey’s book, that 
the essential point was the supremacy of the 
Pope as “the foundation of the Catholic 
religion.” He shows that the greatest 
importance was attached to the Bull of 
Paul IV., Praeclara charissimi. He admits 
the joint authorship of the Risposta, but 
does not deal with the charge con- 
cerning its facts, for which Mr. Lacey 
appeared to bring chapter and verse. So 
far Mr. Lacey must be considered to be in 
the ascendant on this point: but we await 
developments. As regards purely personal 
matters, Abbot Gasquet has a quaint story 
of a lady who came and told him what the 
Abbé Portal said at a meeting where he 
“opened his heart to those who thought 
with him”; and he is very severe and 
rather contemptuous about the abbé. As to 
the secret proceedings of the Commission 
his statements do not seem to be consonant 
with those of Mr. Lacey. 








MR. CATLING AND BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 


I HAVE just read in your issue of the 18th 
February a review of Mr. Catling’s book 
‘My Lite’s Pilgrimage.’ 

Your reviewer refers to my father, who 
edited Lloyds for many years—from 1857 
to 1884, the year of his death; and says 
that he ‘“‘ seems to have interpreted his duties 
in an easy spirit. Mr. Catling declares 
that during eighteen years he only once 
visited the office.” I do not dispute the 
accuracy of Mr. Catling’s statement, which 
agrees with my own recollection, and what 
I have heard. But your reviewer’s remark 
may very easily be misunderstood. It cer- 
tainly suggests that my father was guilty 
of a curious dereliction of duty. As he 
remained editor up to the day of his death— 
that is, for twenty-seven years—the pro- 
prietor of the paper must have been of a 
complaisance and angelic meekness beyond 
the dreams of the youngest journalist, if, for 
nearly three decades, he endured a persistent 





religious side was then entirely subordinate, 
is set before us; and the Romans, who had 


neglect of duty on the part of his editor. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd was an admirable man of 
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business, and, as Mr. Catling shows, a 
disciplinarian ; and it may safely be said 
that he would never have tolerated a state 
of things which he deemed to be prejudicial 
to the paper. I always understood that 
my father’s duties were practically confined 
to the furnishing of editorial matter, and did 
not extend to what is generally understood 
by editing. 

I can say nothing as to the other points 
connected with my father’s editorship to 
which Mr. Catling and your reviewer refer, 
for I know nothing, though I was pretty 
closely connected with my father’s literary 
work during the last years of his life. 

I should like to make it clear that I do not 
in the least dispute Mr. Catling’s accuracy. 
No one would do that. 

SIDNEY JERROLD. 














‘HOW TO WRITE THE HISTORY OF A 
FAMILY.’ 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
As my little manual with the title above- 
mentioned, which met with an amount of 
appreciation due rather to the increasing 
interest in genealogy than to its own merits, 
has been out of print for many years, I am 
now rewriting it, or, to be more strictly 
accurate, am writing an entirely new hand- 
book. Will you allow me space to say that 
I shall welcome any suggestions from fellow- 
students of genealogy which may render 

it more generally useful ? 
W. P. W. PHILLIMORE. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT GAMES 
OF GREECE. 


In a recent lecture on Pindar at 
Cambridge Prof. Ridgeway endeavoured to 
show that the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games did not originate in the 
cults of Zeus, Apollo, and Poseidon, as 
generally held, but simply arose out of 
the games celebrated in honour of local 
heroes upon whose cults the worship of the 
great divinities was later superimposed. 
Working from the simple and better known 
to the complex and less known, he showed 
that Pindar composed odes for victors in 
smaller games, such as the Iolaia at Thebes, 
sometimes termed the Heracleia. As he 
mentions that “the tomb of Iolaus”’ testi- 
fied to the victory of a certain winner, that 
hero’s grave was the object of reverence, and 
the name of Heracles was only a later addi- 
tion. Similar local games were held in 
honour of Trophonius at Lebadea, and of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus, and on both these 
cults that of Zeus was later superadded, 
giving us Zeus Trophonius, Zeus Amphiaraus. 
The Nemean games, according to the 
ancients themselves, solely originated in the 
honouring of Opheltes, son of Lycurgus, 
chief of Nemes, and the games were held 
close by the tombs of father and son. Zeus 
was but a later addition. Again, the 
ancients agreed in assigning the founda- 
tion of the Isthmian games to the cult of 
Palemon, the local hero, whose grave was 
shown in the enclosure of Poseidon. The 
latter was therefore a later addition, like 
Zeus at Nemea. With regard to the 
Olympian games, Pindar (Ol. I.) definitely 
tells us that Pelops from his tomb beside 
Alpheus looked on at the races (termed the 
races of 4 and he only alludes to the 
connexion of Zeus with them. This dis- 
tinctly looks as if we had here also a case 
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like Nemea. Of course there may have 
been ancient games in honour of older 
heroes at Olympia before the coming of 
Pelops, as is indicated by other stories. 

Finally, Prof. Ridgeway was inclined 
to the belief that the Pythian games had a 
like origin in the cult of the grave of some old 
worthy, which later the cult of the Hyper- 
borean Apollo overshadowed and absorbed. 
But he admitted that the ancient state- 
ments are scanty, vague, and conflicting. 
Yet it had to be remembered that a beehive 
tomb has been found at Delphi, and that 
famous heroes, such as Neoptolemus, were 
also buried there. 














THE SADDUCEAN CHRISTIANS OF 
DAMASCUS. 


As Mr. E. N. Adler hopes to develope his 
view at greater length in another place, it 
would not be fair on my part to criticize the 
brief outline he published in The Atheneum 
of the 4th inst. 


Of the “‘ many objections ’’ which prevent 
him from accepting the theory sketched by 
me in The Atheneum for November 26th, 
1910, he specifies only one, namely, “the 
Messiah’s descent from Aaron, and not from 
David.” Stated in this form, the objection 
applies, of course, only to the first of the 
two great religious leaders mentioned in the 
document, for of the “‘ Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’? no descent is given. But is it not 
significant that in the ‘ Testament of Levi,’ 
& pseudepigraphon expressly quoted in the 
text, the Messianic functions are assigned 
to a priest ? (For a critical treatment of the 
‘ Testament’ see Kautzsch’s German edition. ) 
Decisive evidence to the same effect is, more- 
over, found in the New Testament itself. 
For how could there have been a disposition 
to regard John the Baptist as ‘‘ the Christ ” 
(see St. Luke iii. 15: St. John i. 19-20} if the 
belief in the Davidic descent as an essential 
element of Messiahship was as universal as 
Mr. Adler supposes it to have been? Nor 
should it be forgotten that, according to a 
very influential critical view, the author of the 
‘ Didache ’ evinced his doubt of the Davidic 
descent by referring to Christ as ‘* David’s 
God” instead of ‘ David’s son.” 

Much more might be said on this point in 
addition to my remarks on it in The Athen- 
neum of November 26th, but what has here 
been set down may perhaps induce Mr. 
Adler to modify his view of this particular 
* difficulty.’’ G. Marco.iouts. 








SALE. 


AT Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of books and manu- 
scripts on Thursday, February 23rd, and the 
following day,the few lots of importance included 
the following: Milton, Paradise Regain’d, 1671, 
151. 10s. Seemann, Flora Vitiensis, 1865-73, 
121. Hume and Marshall, The Game-Birds of 
India, 3 vols., 1879-1881, 12/. 5s. Ackermann, 
The Microcosm of London, 3 vols., n.d., 121. 15s. ; 
another copy, 11l. Markham, How to Chuse, 
Ride, Traine, and Diet Horses, 1595, 25/1. 10s. 
J. G. Millais, The Mammals of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 3 vols., 1904-6, 151. The total of 
the sale was 8931. 18s. 

At the sale of the library of the Rev. G. Lock- 
hart-Ross, held by the same firm on Monday, 
February 27th, the following prices were realized : 
Svottish History Society publications, 60 vols., 
1887-1909, 16/. English Historical Review, 
11 vols., 1886-1910, 261. 10s. Henry Bradshaw 
Society publications, 37 vols., 1891-1909, 18/. 
Wilkins, Concilia, 4 vols., 1737, 207. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 vols., 1846, 12/. 10s. 
The total of the sale was 5111. 17s. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Bennett (W. H.), The Moabite Stone, 2/6 net. 

This little volume is intended to meet the 
needs both of students who wish to study the 
Hebrew, or rather Moabite, text of the Stone, 
and also of such of the general public as may 
desire to know the history, contents, and sig- 
nificance of this famous inscription. 

Clergy List, with which is Incorporated the 
A io Guide and Ecclesiastical Directory, 

911. 

Cook (Albert S.), The Authorized Version of the 
Bible and its Influence, 3/6 

This essay was originally written as a chapter 
for Vol. IV. of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, and contains some passages 
which were omitted in that book. 

Lunn (Sir Henry S.), The Love of Jesus:a 
Manual of Prayer, Meditation, and Preparation 
for Holy Communion, with the Order of Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, and an 
Introductory Letter to the People called 
Methodists. 

Lushington (Rev. F. de W.), Sermons to Young 
Boys, delivered at Elstree School, 3/ net. 

Third edition. 

MacFadyen (Dugald), Truth in Religion: Studies 
in the Nature of Christian Certainty, 4/6 net. 
Moore (Rev. Herbert), The Club Feast of Christ’s 

Appointment, 8d. 

A text-book and manual for confirmation 
candidates. 

Order of Confirmation, 1/ net. 

With coloured decoration. 

Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 12/6 net. 

By members of Oxford University, edited 
by W. Sanday. 

Underhill (Evelyn), Mysticism: a Study in the 
Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual 
Consciousness, 15/ net. 


Law. 


Trial of the Stauntons, 5/ net. 
Edited by J. B. Atlay. Part of the Notable 
English Trials Series. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Dunn (Eliza), Rugs in their Native Land, 10/ net. 
With 16 colour plates and 23 other illustra- 
tions. 
Poetry and Drama. 


Blatchford (Robert), The Dolly Ballads, 6d. net. 

Litchfield (Frace Denio), Baldur the Beautiful, 
3/6 net. 

Ream (Harry), Through the Mists, and other 
Thoughts in Verse. 

A few of these verses have already appeared 

in newspapers and magazines, but the greater 
part now make their first appearance. 


Music. 


Hymns for the Coronation of His Majesty King 
George V., 1/ net. 
Matthay (Tobias), Some Commentaries on the 
Teaching of Pianoforte Technique, 1/6 
A supplement to ‘The Act of Touch’ and 
‘ First Principles.’ 
Philosophy. 


Ostwald (Wilhelm), Natural Philosophy, 4/ net. 
Translated by Thomas Seltzer. 


History and Biography. 


Benneville (James S. de), Saitd Musashi-bo 
Benkei (Tales of the Wars of the Gempei) : 
being the Story of the Lives and Adventures 
of Iyo-no-Kami Minamoto Kuré Yoshitsune 
and Saitd Musashi-b6 Benkei the Warrior 
Monk, 2 vols., 16/ net. 

Both volumes contain many illustrations. 

Butler (Sir William), an Autobiography, 16/ net. 

With 4 portraits in photogravure and 2 maps. 

Chase (Ellen), The Beginnings of the American 
Revolution, based on Contemporary Letters, 
Diaries, and other Documents, 3 vols., 25/ net. 

With 75 full-page illustrations. 

Colles (Ramsay), In Castle and Court House : 
being Reminiscences of Thirty Years in Ireland, 
12/6 net. With 17 illustrations. ’ 

Fulton (Thomas Wemyss), The Sovereignty of 
the Sea: an Historical Account of the Claims 
of England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Territorial 
Waters: with Special Reference to the Rights 
of Fishing and the Naval Salute, 25/ net. 

With 30 illustrations. 
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Gregg (William H.), Controversial Issues in 
Scottish History: a Contrast of the Early 
Chronicles with the Works of Modern His- 
torians, 25/ net. 

With over 300. facsimile reproductions from 
Old Chronicles and Authentic Works, and with 
maps and illustrations. 

Hale (John Richard), Famous Sea Fights, from 
Salamis to Tsu-Shima, 6/ net. 

An account of naval warfare from the days 
of the oar-driven galleys that fought in the 
Straits of Salamis to those of the steel-built 
armour clads that met in battle at Tsu-Shima. 
The book contains 13 illustrations and 17 plans. 

Hollander (Jacob H.), David Ricardo: a Centen- 
ary Estimate. . 

One of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. : 

Isabella of Milan, Princess D’Aragona, and Wife 
of Duke Gian Galeazzo Sforza: the Intimate 
Story of her Life in Milan told in the Letters 
of her Lady-in-Waiting, as set forth by Chris- 
topher Hare, 10/6 

With 18 illustrations. ; 

Papal Envoy during the Reign of Terror: being 
the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, the Inter- 
nuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 1790- 
1801, 10/6 net. 

idited by the Abbé Bridier, translated by 
Frances Jackson. 

Geography and Travel. 

Brown (Rev. J. Wood), Florence Past and Present, 

6 


With 3 maps and many illustrations. 

Hare (Augustus J. C.), Cities of Southern Italy, 
5/ net. 

Edited by St. Clair Baddeley. With 27 illus- 
trations, maps, and plans. . 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), A Saga of the ‘‘ Sun- 
beam,” 6/6 net. 

With photogravure portrait and 12 illus- 
trations from photographs. 

Woods (H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe : 
Changes and Problems in the Near East, 10/6 
net. 

Contains information acquired and _ gives 
impressions gained during two extended tours 
which the author has made in the Near East, 
since the advent of the Constitutional régime 
in Turkey. The book has 52 illustrations and 
3 maps. 

Philology. 

Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Method: Arabic Grammar of 
the Written Language, by the Rev. G. W. 
Thatcher, 10m.; A Conversation -Grammar 
of the Hindustan! Language, by the Rev. W. 
St. Clair Tisdall, 8m. 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. X. No. 1, January, $1 

Longstaff (John C.), Notes on Wiltshire Names— 
Vol. I. Place-Names, 3/6 net. 

Pocket Dictionary of the Greek and English 
Languages: First Part, Greek-English, com- 
piled by Prof. K. Feyerabend, 2/ net. 

With an introduction to the history of 
Greek sounds. 

Shewan (Alexander), The Lay of Dolon (The 
Tenth Book of Homer’s Iliad): Some Notes 
on its Language, Verse, and Contents, with 
Remarks by the Way on the Canons and 
Methods of Homeric Criticism, 10/ net. 

Skeat (Rev. Walter W.), Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, 5/ net. 

New and corrected impression. 

School-Books. 

Melhuish (Sara), English History Illustrated from 
Original Sources, from the Earliest Times to 
1066, 2/6 

In Black’s Historical Series. The book 
contains many illustrations. 

Snape (H. J.), The British Isles: Geographical 
Diagrams and Land Forms, with Questions, 
Statistics, and Tables, 1/6 

Contains 56 illustrations from photographs. 

Science. 
Bastian (H. Charlton), The Origin of Life, 3/6 net. 
account of experiments with certain 
superheated saline solutions in hermetically 
sealed vessels. With 10 plates, containing 
illustrations from photomicrographs. 

Bickerton (Prof. A. W.), The Birth of Worlds and 
Systems, 2/6 net. 

Part of Harper’s Library of Living Thought. 
The book has a preface by Prof. Ernest Ruther- 
ford, and 16 illustrations. 

Darwin (Charles), The Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. 

New impression of the corrected edition, 
issued with the approval of the author’s exe- 
cutors. Part of Murray’s Shilling Library. 

Davenport (Charles Benedict and Gertrude C.), 

Elements of Zoology, to Accompany the Field 
and Laboratory Study of pene m9 5/6 net. 

Revised edition with 421 illustrations. 





Geological Survey of India Memoirs: Vol. 
XXXIX., Part I. The Geology of Northern 
Afghanistan, by H. H. Hayden, 2/8 

Huxley (T. H.), Aphorisms and Reflections, 6d. 

Selected from the author’s works by Henrietta 
A. Huxley. 

Norton (Arthur P.), A Star Atlas and Telescope 
Handbook (epoch 1920), for Students and 
Amateurs, 5/ net. 

Covers the whole Star Sphere, and shows 
over 7,000 stars, nebulew, and clusters, with 
short descriptive lists of objects suitable for 
small telescopes, and with notes on planets, 
star nomenclature, &c. 

Parker (George W.), Elements of Mechanics, with 
Numerous Examples, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges, 4/6 

With many diagrams. 

Reynolds (M. H.), Veterinary Studies for Agri- 
cultural Students, 7/6 net. 

_ New and revised edition, with 86 illustra- 


tions. 

Speer (A. E.), Annual and Biennial Garden Plants : 
their Value and Uses, with full Instructions for 
their Cultivation, 7/6 net. 

With many illustrations, some of which are 
coloured. 
Juvenile Books. 

Dalton (William), Lost in Ceylon, in the Woods 

and the Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy, 2/6 
Part of Boys’ Holiday Library. 

Dalton (William), The War Tiger : 

Conquest of China, 1/6 
Part of Schoolboy Series. 

Lee (M. and C.), The Oak Staircase: a Narrative 

of the Times of James II., 2 
Part of Pilgrim Series. 


a Tale of the 


Fiction. 
Afterdeath (The), set in Order by Henry Brandon, 
3/6 net. 

A psychological romance. 

Barclay (Mrs. Hubert), Trevor Lordship, 6/ 

The history of a husband and wife who fell 
in love after marriage. 

Basevi (Col. Charles Edward), Victimised, 6/ 

A farcical story in which a tall man is reduced 
by magic to a child’s proportions. 

Batchelder (W. J.), The ‘ Wine-Drinker,’ and other 
Stories, 6/ 
. A volume of stories of the sea and fishermen’s 
ives. 

Calthrop (Dion Clayton), Perpetua, or The Way 
to Treat a Woman, 6 

Perpetua is introduced to us at seven, and 
is after many trials happily mated. 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), Remembrance, 6d. 

Crawford (Mary S.), Hazel Grafton, 6/ 
Deals mainly with Irish characters. 

Crichton (F. E.), The Soundless Tide, 6/ 

The scene of this novel is laid in County 
Down, and presents a picture of life among the 
gentry and cottagers in the North of Ireland. 

Everett-Green (E.), The Lady of the Bungalow, 6/ 

The heroine is engaged to the “ lion’ of the 
season, who suddenly informs her that he must 
break off the engagement. Many exciting 
scenes follow. 

Forbes (Ethel M.), A Daughter of the Democracy, 
6 

Deals with the present unrest which exists 
in the mind of the modern woman and the 
desire to break away from the old conventional 


life. 
Gorst (Mrs. Harold E.), The Leech, 6/ 
A study of life among the working classes. 
Gould (Nat), A Bird in Hand, 6d. 
New edition. 
Jepson (Edgar), Captain Sentimental and other 
Stories, 6 
Stories dealing with people in many worlds 
and various circumstances. 
Le Queux (William), The Mask, 1/ 
New edition. 
Luk-Oie (Ole), The Green Curve and other Stories, 
1/ net. 
New edition. 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Broken Road, 3/6 
Seventh impression (second edition in the 
Waterloo Library) of this excellent novel. 
Niven (Frederick), A Wilderness of Monkeys, 
6 


Deals with a man who has ideals and is faced 
with lies and hypocrisies. 
Ohnet (Georges), The Woman of Mystery, 1/6 net. 
Translated by Fred. Rothwell. Part of the 
Lotus Library. 
Oppenheim (E. Phillips), The Falling Star, 6/ 
A sensational story of hypnotism. 
Orcutt (William Dana), The Lever, 6/ 
A picture of the inner workings and the 
corruption of vast combinations of capital. 
Pendered (Mary L.), The Secret of the Dragon, 
6 


A romance, ancient and modern. 





Pickthall (M. W.), Pot au Feu, 6/ 
Short stories concerning England, Switzer- 
land, and the East. 
Smith-Dampier (E. M.), Oil of Spikenard, 6/ 
Deals with the career of Corinna and the 
period when ‘ Clarissa ’ was in vogue. 
Swayne (Martin), Lord Richard in the Pantry, 6/ 
An idle and impecunious young lord is 
persuaded to propose to an heiress, and is 
accepted on condition that he earns his own 
living for six months. 
Thackeray’s Works: The History of Pendennis, 
and Vanity Fair, 10/6 net each. 
Part of the Harry Furniss Centenary Edition. 
Trent (Paul), The Vow, 6/ 
Deals with an attempt to improve the state 
of affairs in the Congo. 
Tweedale (Violet), A Reaper of the Whirlwind, 
6 


The plot concerns hereditary insanity, the 
incidents being drawn from real life. 
Vivian (E. Charles), Following Feet, 6/ 
A tragedy in which the hero’s sins come 
home to him. 
Wentworth (Patricia), A Little More than Kin, 
6 


A novel by the successful author of ‘A 
Marriage under the Terror.’ 
Wynne (May), The Master Wit, 6/ 
A story of Boccaccio. 


General Literature. 
Barkley (H. C.), Studies in the Art of Rat-Catch- 
in, 


g. 

Popular edition, in Murray’s Shilling Library. 
Benett (W.), Justice and Happiness, 3/6 net. 
Bertram (James) and Kussell (F.), The Starlit 

Mire, 7/6 net. 

A collection of maxims. With 10 drawings 
by Austin Osman Spare. 

Bray (F. E.), British Rights at Sea under the 
Declaration of London, 1/ net. 

Chesterton (G. K.), Appreciations and Criticisms of 
the Works of Charles Dickens, 7/6 net. 

With 8 portraits of Dickens. 

Diary of a Refugee, $1.25 net. 

This book reproduces the diary kept by a 
Louisiana woman in 1862, and is full of glimpses 
of the every-day life in the extreme South 
during war days. Edited by Frances Fearn, 
with 16 illustrations by Rosalie Urquhart. 

Diefendorf (Mary Riggs), The Historic Mohawk, 9/ 

An account of a region rich in annals, legends, 
and stories, in which are depicted the hard- 
ships of the early era of settlement and 
conflict and the homely comfort of the good 
old days of ease. The book contains 24 illus- 
trations. 

Fleet Annual and Naval Year Book, 1911, 1/ net. 

Compiled by Lionel Yexley. 

Green Book of London Society, 1911. 

Edited by Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore. 
Hammond (Joseph), How and Why King George 

will be Crowned, 1/ net. 

Third impression, with illustrations by Muriel 
F. L. Readhead, and a plan of Westminster 


Abbey. 

Harley (J. H.), The New Social Democracy : 
a Study for the Times, 6/ net. 

Irish Review: a Monthly Magazine of Irish Lite- 
rature, Art, and Science, No. 1, March, 6d. net. 

Letters from Fleet Street, 5/ net. 

Letters from a father to a daughter. 

Lloyd (Henry Demarest), Lords of Industry, 6/ net. 

Devoted to the exposure and condemnation 
of certain abuses in industry and politics and 
to the championship of the rights and aspira- 
tions of the masses. 

Meath (Murray), Adam and Eve of To-day: 
Some Thoughts and Ideas on Life, 1/6 net. 

In three parts: (1) men and husbands, (2) 
women and wives, (3) parents. 

More (Paul Elmer), Shelburne Essays, 5/ net. 

Seventh series. 

Salwey (Charlotte M.), The Giants of the Earth : 
a Rhapsody in Five Visions, 1/ net. 
With a preface by the Rev. Arthur Chambers. 
Studies in Language and Literature. 
In celebration of the seventieth birthday of 
James Morgan Hart, November 2, 1909. 
Thoughts on Paradox, 2/6 net. 
By the author of ‘ Stories of the English.’ 
Webb (Henry Law), The Silences of the Moon, 
4/6 net. 
A series of reflections on various subjects. 
Wehberg (Hans), Capture in War on Land and 
Sea, 5/ net. 

Translated from Das Beuterecht im Land- 
und Seekriege. With an introduction by John 
M. Robertson. 

Yates (Margarita), The Glory of the Almond- 
Trees and other Essays, 2/6 net. 

These essays, with the exception of the last 
two, have appeared in various journals and 
reviews. 
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FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 

Brethon (P. Le), Lettres et Documents pour 
servir a histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815. 
Vol. V., Tfr. 50. 

Canti Perfetti: Antologia Di Poeti Inglesi 
Moderni, with biographical notes, 3 lire. 

Cazamian (L.), L’Angleterre Moderne: son 
Evolution, 3fr. 50. 

Lachévre (Frédéric), Disciples et Successeurs de 
Théophile de Viau. A contribution to ‘ Le 
Libertinage au XVII° Siécle,’ 10fr. 

Lacour-Gayet (G.), La Marine Militaire de la 
France: Tome I., Richelieu, Mazarin, 1624— 
1661, 50fr. 

Philology. 

‘Festscrift William Viéter zum 25 December, 
1910,’ 7fr. 

By various scholars, published by the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir den neusprachlichen Unter- 
richt.’ 

Limarakes (L. G.), Maurogeneion Brabeion Arctes. 

An address delivered to the Greek Congress of 
Philosophy, December 12th, 1910. 

Walter (M.), Englisch nach dem Frankfurter 
Reformplan, Part I. Lehrgang der ersten 
24 Unterrichtsjahre, 5m. 40. 

Second and enlarged edition. 


Science. 
Fabre (J. H.), Moeurs des Insectes, 3fr. 50. 


General. 


Borja (F. de), El Greco en Toledo: Nuevas 
Investigaciones acerca de la Vida y Obras de 
Domenico Theotocépuli. 

Maury (Francois), Le Port de Paris, 3fr. 50. 

A work crowned by the Institute. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when scnding books. 








Kiterarp Gossip. 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish this 
spring the ‘ Life and Letters of Sir John 
Hall, K.C.B.,’ well known for his medical 
work inthe Crimea and elsewhere, by Mr. 
S.M. Mitra (author of ‘ Indian Problems,’ 
‘Hindupore,’ &c.), with an introduction 
by Rear-Admiral Sir R. Massie Blomfield, 
who served throughout the Crimean 
Campaign. 

‘Tue Mepimvat Minp: a History 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT AND 
EMOTION IN THE MIDDLE AGES,’ a new 
work by Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor, may be 
expected shortly from Messrs. Macmillan. 
The book is in two volumes, and seeks to 
set forth directly from mediwval writings 
the emotional and intellectual growth of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


THe same publishers announce the 
early publication of a book by Mr. T. C. 
Hodson on ‘ The Naga Tribes of Manipur.’ 
The tribes described are the Tangkhuls, 
the Mao and Maram Nagas, the Kolya, 
Khoirao or Mayang Khong group, the 
Kabuis, the Quoirengs, the Chirus, and 
the Marrings. The work is illustrated. 


‘THE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE’ is the title 
of a cyclopedia on ecclesiastical matters 
shortly to be issued by Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. Questions of law and history, 
church architecture and liturgiology will 
be among the matters discussed under the 
editorship of Mr. Arthur Reynolds. 

PastoR WaGNER’s treatise on ‘The 
Simple Life,’ which everybody was reading 
a few years ago, is about to be reissued by 





the same publishers, who brought out the 
original English version. 


Mr. Exkin Maruews includes in his 
announcements in poetry the ‘Canzoni ’ 
of Mr. Ezra Pound ; ‘ Flints and Flashes,’ 
by Mr. E. H. Visiak; ‘Angels and 
Symbols,’ by Mrs. A. V. Montgomery ; 
and ‘Confessional and Other Poems,’ by 
Mr. Wilfrid Thorley, with an introduction 
by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


HE is also issuing a new and enlarged 
edition of Mr. J. Nield’s very useful 
‘ Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Stories ’ and ‘ Postliminia, gathered from 
the Critical Papers of the late Lionel 
Johnson.’ 


Mr. Epwin H. Gomss writes regarding 
@ point raised in our review of his ‘ Seven- 
teen Years among the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo ’ :— 

“The word nyarong is quite unknown to 
me, and it does not occur in the Bailey- 
Howell Sea Dyak Dictionary. I wrote to 
several friends, who have lived many yearg 
among the Sea Dyaks and made a study of 
their Janguage and customs, and they all 
said that the word was not known to them. 
It would be interesting to many of us to 
learn what this word nyarong really means, 
and to be told something more about the 
institution.” 


Tue authorities of Glasgow are arrang- 
ing for the tercentenary of the Authorized 
Version an exhibition of MSS. and printed 
copies of the Bible. Some 20,000 volumes 
were bequeathed to the University by 
William Ewing, and from these nearly 
three score exhibits, including four MSS. of 
Wycliffe’s translation, will be drawn. A 
catalogue of the exhibits is being prepared 
with an introductory note by Prof. Milligan. 


Dr. Grorce H. ForHERGILL writes to 
thank us for our notices of his books 
on Old Edinburgh, and adds concerning the 
latest :— 

“May I point out that I have only been 
guilty of one historical slip so far, viz., 1827 
instead of 1823—the date, you say, of the 
institution of the Bannatyne Club? Even 
here I am not quite certain that I am wrong. 
New rules were drawn up in 1827, I know, 
and whether the Club was reconstituted or 
not in that year and named the Bannatyne 
Club I have yet to look up and make certain 
about. 

* Re Scott and Ravelston, you will note 
I said ‘some of the features,’ of Tully- 
veolan were furnished by his memory of 
Ravelston Gardens; and my authority is 
his son-in-law, Lockhart (see p. 89, vol. i., 
* Life of Scott ’).’’ 


‘Tae Hermit oF Dreams’ is the title 
of a book of stories by Mrs. Lindsay which 
Messrs. Herbert & Daniel will publish 
next week. Like the verses she contri- 
buted to ‘Eyes of Youth,’ these tales 
illustrate the current revival of interest in 
mystical theology. Drawings by Mr. 
Claude Shepperson are to accompany the 
text. 


Pror. J. G. Frazer has been appointed 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of 
St. Andrews, 1911-12 and 1912-13. 


Tue first part of the third edition of 
the Professor’s ‘Golden Bough’ will 





be published immediately by Messrs. 
Macmillan. This part deals with ‘ Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings,’ and 
in its revised and enlarged form occupies 
two substantial volumes. 


In the excellent ‘ English Catalogue of 
Books ’ the subject indexes begin in 1837. 
The books of the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century are difficult to trace, and it 
is now proposed to compile from various 
sources a volume of the ‘Catalogue’ 
covering the period 1801-36. It will 
be issued by subscription, it is hoped in the 
spring of next year, and those who send 
orders to the manager (Eng. Cat. Dept.), 
Publishers’ Circular, 19, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, before the end of next May 
will secure it at a price subsequently to 
be raised. Mr. R.A. Peddie is editing 
the volume, with the assistance of Mr. 
Quintin Waddington. 


Tue death is announced from Lausanne 
of M. Léon Boucher, Honorary Professor 
of Literature at Besancon, at the age of 
73. M. Boucher was a contributor to the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, but his chief 
claim to notice here is the fact that he 
was the author of a ‘Histoire de la 
Littérature Anglaise.’ 


FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, whose death 
took place at Charlottenburg on February 
25th, was one of the German novelists 
whose names are known far beyond the 
limits of their own country. Thata man of 
his age (he was over eighty) should have 
outlived his influence is a matter of course, 
but the indirect influence which a master of 
style and composition exercises on his 
contemporaries and successors, and for 
which he does not always receive the 
credit due to him, can scarcely be disputed. 


SPIELHAGEN was born at Magdeburg. 
On completing his studies he took up 
scholastic work, but he soon changed his 
profession for a literary career, and his 
lengthy novel ‘ Problematische Naturen,’ 
with its passionate appeal to liberalism, 
speedily won him a position among the 
foremost writers of his time. Among his 
best-known novels and short stories are 
‘Hammer und Ambos,’ ‘Sturmflut,’ 
‘ Plattland,’ ‘ Réschen vom Hofe,’ ‘ Quisi- 
sana,’ ‘ Deutsche Pioniere,’ and ‘Das 
Skelett im Hause.’ He did valuable 
work asa critic, wrote several dramas, and 
translated among other things Emerson’s 
‘English Traits’ and Roscoe’s ‘ Lorenzo 
de’ Medivi.’ 


Recent Parliamentary Papers of 
interest are: University Statute for 
Magdalen College, and London University 
Statute No. 129 (post free 1d. each) ; 
Ancient and Historical Monuments, 
Scotland, Second Report, County of 
Sutherland (post free 14d.), and In- 
ventory of Monuments and Constructions 
in Sutherland (post free 6s. 4d.); His- 
torical MSS. Commission, Marquess of 
Ormonde, Vol. VI. (post free 3s.) ; Poor 
Law Commission, Vol. XXV., Statistics 
(post free lls. 9d.); and Statistical 
Abstract for Foreign Countries, 1898 to 
1908-9 (post free 2s. 1d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—@e— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Feeding of Crops and Stock. By A. D. 
Hall. (John Murray.)—The author of the 
present work, early in his career, made the 
study of soils peculiarly his own, and he has 
contributed exact knowledge on the — 
in a former volume. Owing to the fact 
that his writings are based upon experi- 
ments, he is trusted by practical men in a 
greater measure than usually falls to the 
lot of scientific teachers. His appointment 
some years ago as Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station gave him unique 
opportunities to continue his experiments 
and researches, not only into the nature of 
soils, but also into the values of fertilisers 
and manures. The second volume in his 
series of three, therefore, dealt with manures, 
and in a manner which has proved no less 
intelligible to the practical cultivator than 
informing to the student. The book before 
us is another stage in the study, approached, 
as we have said, first by obtaining a sound 
knowledge of soils and secondly by a series 
of experiments with manures. Here the 
reader is introduced to the science of the 
nutrition, first of the plant and then of the 
animal. The author explains in the opening 
chapter what a plant is made of and how it 
is able to make use of the food materials 
within its reach. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the functions of leaves and 
roots, the changes of composition that occur 
within the plant, the origin and nature of 
soils, cultivation and the movements of soil 
water, the living organisms it contains, 
and its chemical composition. Then follow 
three chapters devoted to the nutrition of 
animals, and in these the author describes 
the composition of cattle foods in detail, also 
the utilization of food by the animal, this 
latter subject being treated in such a 
practical manner as to indicate the best 
methods of feeding for particular purposes, 
such as increasing the weight rapidly and 
repairing waste of tissue. Ignorance upon 
these important matters is frequently the 
cause of extravagant feeding of farm stock, 
and this in turn prevents the stock-keeper 
from reaping the full profit of his industry. 
The two following chapters deal with 
natural and artificial manures, and the work 
concludes with a scientific description of the 
processes in the manufacture of milk, butter, 
and cheese. The text is provided with 
twenty-four illustrations. 


We heartily recommend the volume to 
the notice of students who are about to 
take a course of agriculture, and to 
intelligent farmers and stock-keepers who 
desire to obtain accurate knowledge of the 
principles which underlie their every-day 
practice. 


The Natural History of Coal. By E. A. 
Newell Arber. (Cambridge University Press.) 
—This little work is one of the ‘“‘ Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature.” Palo- 
botany has in recent years found much 
favour at Cambridge, and a volume on coal, 
giving the results of modern research, is an 
appropriate contribution to the series, 
especially as one of the editors, Prof. 
Seward, is himself an eminent authority on 
fossil plants. Mr. Newell Arber, writing 


from the Sedgwick Museum, occupies the 


position of University Demonstrator in 
Palzobotany, and is known also for his work 
on fossils at the Natural History Branch of 
the British Museum. His present volume, 
though slender, gives evidence not only of 
close knowledge of the literature of his sub- 
ject, but also of practical acquaintance 
with the various types of coal from different 
parts of the world, and the associated fossil 
relics. Mr. Arber has done well to remind 
us that all coal is not the same coal, nor has 
it all been formed in the same way—a 
proposition which, though generally ad- 
mitted, is not infrequently forgotten. At 
any rate when an observer has satisfied him- 
self that a certain coal has been formed in 
@ particular way, he seems in many cases 
unable to resist the temptation of seeking 
to apply his explanation to all kinds of 
fossil fuel. Mr. Arber discusses the various 
hypotheses of coal-formation in an eminently 
jedicial manner and endeavours to reconcile 
conflicting views. Three main types of 
coal are recognized: first, the sapropelic 
fuels, like cannel and Boghead coal, derived 
mainly from what Prof. Potonié terms 
sapropel; then the humic coals, including 
our ordinary domestic fuel; and _ finally 
the anthracites, formed probably in a 
different way from the others and from 
different material. The student who trusts 
himself to Mr. Arber’s guidance will find 
here a trustworthy introduction to our 
present knowledge of the nature and origin 
of coal. 


Electricity in the Service of Man. Vol. I. 
By R. Mullincux Walmsley. (Cassell & 
Co.)—This book, we learn from the Preface, 
is modelled upon a German work of Dr. 
A. R. von Urbanitzky, which was translated 
into English under the title given above. 
It has passed through many editions, but 
on a new one being called for, it was found 
that so many fresh discoveries had been 
made since the last, that it was necessary 
to rewrite it entirely, and also to divide 
it into two volumes, the first dealing with the 
‘History and Principles of Electrical 
Science,’ and the second with its practical 
applications. 

The first of these is before us, and deals 
effectively with such matters as the electric 
current, its production and effects, electro- 
magnets, the telegraph and_ telephone, 
electric transmissions of power and radio- 
activity, and the very important section of 
electric measurements. As the head of the 
Electrical Engineering Department of the 
Northampton Institute, Dr. Walmsley has 
had abundant experience in making such 
matters intelligible to the beginner, and the 
present volume is, as might be expected, 
above all things terse, clear, and practical. 
The illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen, and we have little doubt that an 
intelligent student after reading the volume 
would find himself in possession not only of 
the elementary electrical facts concerned in 
the practical application of electricity, but 
also of a clear idea of the steps by which they 
have been acquired. 

Electrical science, however, differs from 
most forms of human knowledge in two 
articulars. In the first place, we have no 
idea what the thing electricity, the conduct 
of which it has to teach us, really is; in the 
second, we have no physical faculty by 
which we can appreciate it. With the first 
of these problems Dr. Walmsley—we think 
wisely—does not concern himself; the 
second, as he knows perfectly well, presents 
grave difficulties. Give a mechanic in- 
terested in his subject, as, for instance, an 
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himself the principles of its working which 
it alone concerns him to know. Of elec- 
tricity some years ago, perhaps, the same 
thing might have been said. A sufficient 
number of experiments with a frictional 
machine, a galvanic cell, a compass, and 
perhaps an induction coil, would give the 
student a sort of foundation fitted to 
receive the superstructure of practical 
instruction. But it is not so now. He 
will hardly thus find out that, when a 
current is suddenly interrupted or renewed, 
phenomena occur which so exactly resemble 
those called in mechanics inertia and 
momentum that we can best describe them 
by the same words. Not again will he be 
able to discover that a conductor cutting 
the lines of force of a magnet will itself 
become the vehicle of a current, nor realize 
the phenomena of induction and self- 
induction. And why? Because there are 
no obvious means by which these effects 
can be made evident to the senses, and they 
can only be appreciated by a delicate and 
roundabout system of measurement. 

This difficulty has been got over in several 
ways. The orthodox and perhaps the most 
logical is that of mathematical analysis. 
By diagrams and equations all the problems 
of electricity can be stated without fear of 
mistake ; but then this method is a trial to 
those not mathematically- minded, and 
demands besides a considerable equipment. 
Then there is the expermimental method of 
Prof. Kolbe, whose ‘ Electrizitat,’ a marvel 
of ingenuity in its way, was reviewed a 
year or two ago in these columns. Dr. 
Walmsley uses both of these methods, but 
adopts neither in toto. Instead, he mixes with 
them a plan first adopted, we believe, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his ‘Modern Views on 
Electricity.’ He assumes Faraday’s lines ot 
force to have a real existence, and pictures 
them in every case to which they can be 
conveniently applied. This is excellently 
done, but will the student always remember 
the pictures? If he does, would it not be 
as easy for him to remember the experiments 
into which they enter, or, with a little 
more trouble, the equations that can be 
drawn from them? Moreover, the system 
breaks down just when it begins to be most 
useful. Dr. Walmsley applies it to Fara- 
day’s “‘ice-pail”’ experiment and the local 
action of a voltaic cell. He does not do so, 
we suppose, because it would be too 
cumbrous, when he is dealing with apparatus 
like dynamos. Yet here it might make 
many things plain to the student. This is 
the only criticism we have to offer concerning 
an excellent book. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.—Feb. 18.—Lord Reay in 
the chair.—Prof. Haverfield, Fellow of the 
Academy, gave a summary of his second annual 
report on the principal explorations of Roman 
Britain during the past year, which, he said, 
constituted in some ways almost an epoch in 
Romano-British research. Work had ceased at 
Silchester in 1909, and at Caerwent and New- 
stead in 1910. Exploration at Corbridge was 
still in full course. ood hopes were entertained 
that the scheme for the uncovering of Wroxeter, 
near Shrewsbury, would be carried out. Prof. 
Haverfield referred to small excavations at 
Hucclecote, near Gloucester, and at Holt. Much 
had been written during the past year: the 
Professor’s own monograph on the military aspects 
of Roman Wales; Mr. James Curle’s valuable 
work on his excavations at Newstead, one of the 
most important contributions made to Romano- 
British archeology during recent years; and 
Dr. George Macdonald’s forthcoming work on 
the Wall of Pius, which would stand with Mr. 





engine-driver, the model of a steam-engine, 
and he will soon be able to puzzle out for 


Curle’s as a distinct addition to our knowledge of 
Scotland in Roman days. . 
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Royat.—Feb. 23.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘ Transmission of Flagellates living in the 
Blood of certain Freshwater Fishes,’ by Miss 
M. Robertson,—‘ Report on the Separation of 
Ionium and Actinium from Certain Residues, 
and the Production of Helium by lonium,’ by 
Mr. B. B. Boltwood,— The Secondary Rays 
produced by f-Rays,’ by Mr. J. A. Gray,— The 
Specific Heat of Water,’ by Messrs. W. R. Bous- 
field and W. Eric Bousfield,—and ‘On the 
Measurement of Specific Inductive Capacity,’ 
by Prof. C. Niven. 


March 2.—The following papers were read: 
‘Reversal of the Reflex Kffect of an Afferent 
Nerve by Altering the Character of the 
Electrical’ Stimulus Applied,’ by Prof. C. S. 
Sherrington and Miss 8. C. Sowton,— Carbon 
Dioxide Output during Decerebrate Rigidity,’ 
by Dr. H. E. Roaf, — ‘ The Alcoholic Fer- 
ment of Yeast Juice, Part VI., The Influence 
of Arsenates and Arsenites on the Fermentation 
of the Sugars by Yeast Juice,’ by Dr. A. Harden 
and W. J. Young,—‘ Experiments to Ascertain 
if Certain Tabanid@ Act as the Carriers of T'ry- 
panosoma pecorum,’ by Col. Sir D. Bruce and 
others, — and ‘Experimental Studies in Indian 
Cottons,’ by H. M. Leake. 





SocreTy OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 23.—Dr. Cc. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. R. Marett, 
Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford, read 
a paper on recent archeological researches in the 
island of Jersey, the object of which was to give 
some account of the contents of the cave of St. 
Brelade, clearly of pleistocene age; to notice the 
contents of the cave of St. Ouen, the period 
here being more uncertain, though not impro- 
bably pleistocene, and to discuss the general 
relation of the pleistocene to the post-pleistocene 
traces of prehistoric man in Jersey in the light 
of the available archeological and geological 
evidence. 

The excavation of the cave of St. Brelade was 
undertaken by the Société Jersiaise in July, 1910, 
and some digging was also done by Mr. Marett 
himself later in the year. Among the animal 
remains discovered were bones and teeth of 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Rangifer tarandus (reindeer), 
a small species of horse and of deer. From these 
remains two deductions can be made: (1) that 
this is a pleistocene fauna, though of what period 
it is not easy to decide, and (2) that, when these 
animals were alive, Jersey was connected with the 
Continent. Among human remains nine teeth 
from a lower jaw were found lying in their original 
position, but the bone had unfortunately been 
completely absorbed by the surrounding clay. 
A rich spoil of flint implements was discovered. 
This is peculiarly interesting, as no flint is now 
found in situ on the island, although chalk 
occurs near the opposite coast of the Cotentin. 
It may well be, then, that the sea has eroded away 
or now covers beds of chalk a good deal more 
accessible to the pleistocene inhabitants of Jersey 
than the existing chalk deposits of the Cotentin. 

The cave of St. Ouen was explored in 1881, 
but some digging which Mr. Marett undertook 
towards the end of 1910 has led him to believe 
that the cave will bear fuiler investigation, and the 
Société Jersiaise, it is satisfactory to know, 
intends to take the matter up without delay. 
Of osteological remains, except the lower jaw 
of a deer found in 1881 and traces of bone waste, 
nothing has hitherto come to light that recog- 
nizably belongs to the anatomy of any particular 
species, human included. The cave has yielded 
a large number of implements of a somewhat 
ambiguous character, it not being quite clear 
that they are Mousterian, as those from St. 
Brelade undoubtedly are. The reader was 
inclined, provisionally, to believe the St. Ouen 
industry slightly the earlier of the two, but 
considered that further exploration was necessary 
to settle the point. 

With regard to the relation of the pleistocene 
to the post-pleistocene traces of man in Jersey, 
from an archeological standpoint, attention 
has to be drawn to a series of implements found 
on the Jersey moorlands. Some of these have 
been classed as Chellean, but the ascription 
seems far from clear; the others are Mousterian. 
Geologically attention has to be directed to the 
complicated question of the raised beaches of the 
island. These beaches occur at levels of 140 ft., 
70 ft., and 25 ft. above mean sea level. It is 
to the period of submergence corresponding to the 
90 ft. raised beaches that has been assigned the 
scooping out of the two caves. Unfortunately 
no marine remains are found in any of these 
beaches, which makes it impossible to determine 
the relative age of the pebble beds. Secondly, 
the loess which crowns the heights of the island 





may be considered in this connexion, and its 
deposition may be ascribed to sub-glacial con- 
ditions operating at intervals through the s0- 
called Ice Age. Of evidence which may serve to 
correlate the archeological and geological position 
may be mentioned the discovery of a bone of 
Bos primigenius, and of a human skull found 
at the bottom of the loess bed on Green Island. 
This loess lies immediately upon the diorite rock, 
and is capped by a more or less peaty stratum 
containing neolithic pottery and implements. 
The skull has not been measured with sufficient 
accuracy to establish its claim to a pleistocene 
origin, but in appearance it lacks those primitive 
characters associated with the Spy and Gibraltar 
crania. It is also to be noted that, as it, as well 
as the Bos primigenius bone, occurs in low level 
clay such as might be brought down by floods 
from higher ground, it may belong to the later 
stages of the loess formation. 

Mr. Harold Brakspear exhibited a series of 
ornamental lead panels found at Bardney Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Feb. 21.—Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. E. G. Boulenger 
read a paper on the varieties of the Spotted 
Salamander (Salamandra maculosa).—Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger contributed a paper based on a col- 
lection of fishes from the Lake Ngami Basin, 
Bechuanaland,—Dr. F. D. Welch communicated 
a paper on Gibbons of the Genus Hylobates, and 
on a Siamang Gibbon, recently living in the 
Society’s gardens. 





Crvin ENGINEERS.—Feb. 21.—Mr. Alexander 
Siemens, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. T. 
Douglass read 4 paper on * Coast-Erosion,’ 
its causes and the best remedies. Beach- 
removal and dredging in adjacent waters were 
ineffective. Details were given of works carried 
out at Hornsea, Sheringham, and Lowestoft. 





RovaL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb. 21. 
—Prof. W. Gowland, in the chair.—A paper was 
read on ‘ Pre-Historic_and Aboriginal Pottery 
Manufacture,’ by the Rev. J. W. Hayes. The 
lecturer contended that some of the most wonder- 
ful pottery ever made was made without a wheel 
—specimens of which he showed, direct from 
the mounds of the American valleys. These 
pieces were wrought by the fingers of the native 
women, and put together by “ the coil system,” 
i.e., @ long coil of plastic clay was wound around 
a circular stone, or a calabash, and built up, 
coil by coil, to the shape required, the coils 
being simply wider for the middle of the urn 
and narrower for the neck. As the work pro- 
ceeded, the marks of the stands were obliterated 
by ‘ patting’ the sides together with a mallet, 
and the article finished by rubbing with a stone. 
Vessels of this sort were then, in most cases, 
placed rims downward on a prepared spot (from 
one or two large ones to a dozen smaller ones 
fitted in between one another) and covered over 
with bushes, animal dung, and bark; the whole 
was set on fire, and in a few hours serviceable 
pottery came to light. It was by such simple 
methods that the larger part of aboriginal 
sepulchral pottery urns was executed, some pots 
being manufactured in strips or sections, and 
afterwards united, to form a complete whole. 
The lecturer mentioned what he saw during his 
visits to the ruder “‘ country potteries ’’ of Dorset ; 
explained the various mixtures of clay used, 
showed how the zigzag and other decorations were 
produced by the roughest instruments ; how 
the glazes were mixed and applied, both here and 
abroad ; referred to the Indian evidence as to 
round-bottomed vases being increased in dia- 
meter by ‘‘ beating out” after they left the 
wheel; and some other facts, hitherto considered 
impossible by many English potters. After 
dealing in detail with the various kinds of primitive 
ovens or kilns, both of earth and brick, he asserted, 
that the best pottery clay came from the beds 
of lakes and the surface of marshes and estuaries, 
where a good proportion of silica, in the form 
of sand made “ tempering” comparatively easy. 
Hence it was probable that the native tribes of 
our own islands, like the Indians of North and 
Central America, paid periodic visits to the 
marshes and estuaries of the coast, for the purpose 
of moulding and “ firing” much of the rough 
domestic and sepulchral vessels found from time 
to time; the fragments of which exhibit, when 
broken, a mixture of sand, sea shell, crushed 
potsherds, small cavities left by rushes and 
marsh grass. This opens the question whether 
some of the mounds, or heaps, found round the 
coast, and usually called ‘‘ Redhills ’’ may not 
be the refuse of such marsh kilns? Mr. Hayes 
was not prepared to say that they were, since the 





Red Hills offer peculiar difficulties which must be 
accounted for first, but he exhibited upon the 
sereen several objects, like pedestals, found in the 
American mounds, and by American antiquaries 
supposed to be used in pottery manufacture. 
These resemble in shape objects found in the Red 
Hills and up to the present not satisfactorily 
explained. Of the existence formerly of small 
circular marsh kilns the lecturer had no doubt, 
and certain circular patches of burnt earth 
found at Upchurch, and at Tilbury when the 
tide was out, suggest that they were in use. 
In concluding, the lecturer dwelt on the 
influence of Koman civilization on the Britons. 
Although the Romans caused the natives — 
under their supervision—to improve their methods 
of manufacture in the Roman colonies, yet, after 
this intluence was withdrawn, and even during the 
period of Roman occupation, no doubt the most 
antiquated modes of manufacture were pursued 
in obscure districts of these islands. 





British NuMIsMAtIc.—Feb. 22.—Mr. wo 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Mr. Alfred 
Anscombe was elected an Honorary Member and 
Mr. J. F. Mallett a Member.— 

Mr. Shirley Fox read a further instalment of 
the ‘Numismatic History of the First Three 
Edwards,’ by himself and his brother, Mr. H. B. 
Earle Fox, and showed, from the evidence of 
contemporary chroniclers and official documents, 
that the long-cross coinage bearing the name of 
Henry III. continued to be issued until the end 
of 1278, and remained the sole currency of the 
country until the middle of the following year. 
‘wo varieties of it were identified as having been 
issued under Edward I., and the later of these bore 
the names of moneyers—Phelip in London and 
Joce at St. Edmundsbury—who were not ap- 
pointed to their office until May, 1278. In the 
summer of that year the king’s attention was 
drawn to the clipped and worn state of the 
coinage, and, in consequence of statutes passed 
by the Parliament held at Gloucester, inquiry 
was made into the clipping of coin by the Jews, 
many of whom were convicted and hanged. In 
the meantime the king, having taken the ad- 
ministration of the mints of London and Canter- 
bury into his own hand, appointed Gregory de 
Rokesley and Orlandino de Podio to be keepers, 
in place of Bartholomew de Castello, and prepara- 
tions were made for the issue of a new coinage, 
the dies for which were delivered to them in May, 
1279. The new money, however, was not ready 
until nearly three months later, and pending its 
issue, the king, who had forbidden the circulation 
of mutilated coin, supplied, from his own treasure, 
whole and unclipped money of the old type, which 
was exchanged, at ten cities, for clipped. The 
most conspicuous reforms in the new coinage 
were the suppression of the practice of cutting 
the penny into halves and quarters to serve as 
small change, and the issue of the first round 
farthing. Another innovation was the striking 
of a grossus sterlingus, equal to four ordinary 
sterlings. An exchequer memorandum, which 
has been preserved, shows that the pound tower 
(=5,400 grains troy) of sterling silver was to 
be coined into 243 pence, but, as farthings of the 
same standard would have been inconveniently 
small, it was ordered that they should be made 
of baser metal, and that only §12 of them should 
be coined out of the pound tower instead of 972, 
so that their normal weight would be 6°65 grains 
troy, instead of 5°55 grains troy, which would be 
that of a quarter of a penny. Base farthings 
were not struck after Christmas 1280, when the 
small coins were ordered to be of the same fine- 
ness as the pence, and the identification of those 
of 1279 is therefore easy. Identical in style with 
them were the pennies reading EDW. REX ANGL. 
DNS HYB, and others on which the word Rex was 
abbreviated to R, with a mark of contraction 
placed across the tail of the letter. The groats, 
the issue of which did not last more than four or 
five years, were the well-known pieces misde- 
scribed as patterns by Hawkins. All the coins of 
1279 were struck in London only. At the end 
of the year a new agreement was drawn up by 
which Master William de Turnemire was ap- 
pointed master moneyer throughout England, 
and was to work mints at Canterbury, Bristol, 
and York, as well as in London. He does not 
seem to have struck groats in the provinces, but 
the pence and farthings issued under this instru- 
ment are easily distinguished, the dies having 
been made, in part, with the irons used for the 
previous issue. A noteworthy characteristic is 
the invariable use of the inverted N, which was 
found mixed with the normal form in 1279, but 
after this issue disappears for many years. The 
agreement does not provide for halfpence, which, 
the chroniclers state, were put into circulation on 





August 15th, 1280, when the long cross coins 
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were finally demonetised, and no“ halfpence”are 
mentioned in the mint accounts closed on May 
19th, though a large amount of them figures in 
the account running from that date to October 
18th. The year 1280 saw the opening of royal 
mints at Lincoln and Newcastle, in addition to 
the cities already named, and the Bishop of 
Durham’s coinage began with the first type 
issued by William de Turnemire. At St. Ed- 
mundsbury considerable delay was caused by a 
dispute between the Abbot and the King over the 
former’s claim to receive an ‘assay,’ or test 
piece of standard silver, and no coins were issued 
until the end of June. One consequence of this 
appears to have been the irregular production of a 
die of local workmanship, differing widely in style 
from the official type, and recognisable by the 
spelling HIB for HYB. Another consequence was 
the survival of the name of the moneyer, Robert 
de Hadeley, on the coin, when moneyers’ names 
had been suppressed at all other mints. An 
inquiry was ps vow into the matter a couple of 
years later, but, though the result cannot be 
ascertained, a lenient view must have been taken 
by the authorities, since Hadeley remained in 
office until 1287. The Archbishop of York did 
not succeed in establishing his claim to two dies 
without litigation, and his mint did not begin 
to work until near the end of the year. His coins, 
which are all of a single type peculiar to north 
country mints, are of great assistance in estab- 
lishing the chronology of the various issues. 

Mr. J. B. S. Macllwaine supplied an account 
of an interesting discovery near Dundrum, co. 
Dublin in 1893 of 650 half crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences of the gun-money coinage of James II., 
contained in a large earthenware vessel which he 
exhibited. The find added twelve varieties to 
the recorded list. About 1885 some 200 half 
— of this issue had been found near the same 
site. 

Presentations :—By the King of Italy, the first 
volume of the ‘ Corpus Nummorum Italicorum’ : 
Miss H. Farquhar, ‘ Medallic History,’ 1802: 
Mr. L. L. Fletcher, ‘ Australian Copper Coinage,’ 
by M. H. Long. 

Exhibitions :—By Mr. Shirley Fox a series of 
Edwardian coins in illustration of his paper; 
Mr. Bernard Roth, a new variety of the stater of 
Dubnovellaunus, reading DUBNOV, somewhat 
resembling the class ‘ Evans,’ pl. iv, fig. 10; 
Mr. W. C. Wells, a long-cross penny of Henry III. 
issued by Lucas of Northampton from a die 
which appeared to have been used for a previous 
type before being recut ; Mr. Westropp, a forgery 
of Charles I.’s half crown with mint mark (R) ; 
Mr. L. L. Fletcher a series of 41 varieties of the 
early eighteenth century copper tokens of Ulster ; 
Mr. MaclIlwaine, an unrecorded fourpenny piece 
of 1852, Britannia type ; Mr. Henry Garside, the 
pattern half crown of 1875. 
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by specialists, and the descriptions of the 
i Me will be new and taken from living 
specimens. The illustrations will include 
careful drawings by Mr. E. W. Hunnybun, 
whose work in this way is remarkable ; 
numerous hbotographs of plants in 
their ner habitat ; and maps showing 
the distribution of the more interesting 
species. The first volume of the ten which 
the work will probably occupy will deal 
with the earlier Dicotyledonous families 
from the Salicacee to the Chenopodiacee. 


THe Tropical Diseases Research Fund 
Report has just been published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (post free, ls. 5d.). 


MapaME CERASKI, in the course of her 
examination of the photographic plates 
taken by M. Blazko at the Moscow Observa- 
tory, has detected variability in three faint 
stars, one in the constellation Triangulum, 
and two in Pisces. The first (var. 6, 1911, 
Trianguli) varies between the eleventh and 
twelfth magnitudes, and is probably of 
short period. The second (var. 7, 1911, 
Piscium) diminishes from the 10} magnitude 
to below the twelfth, and its period 
probably long. From a discussion of the 
registrations of the third (var. 8, 1911, 
Piscium), M. Blazko thinks that the magni- 
tude changes from the 9} to below the 
twelfth, and that the period amounts to 
either about 114 months or half that dura- 
tion. 


At the meeting of the British Astronomical 
Association on the 22nd ult., the Rev. 
T. E. R. Phillips communicated an interest- 
ing series of observations of Nova Lacerte, 
which, from the middle of January to that 
of February diminished gradually and nearly 
uniformly in brightness by about a magni- 
tude, being at the latter date a little above 
the ninth. There were some peculiar 
features in the spectrum, as others have also 
noticed. 


A REMARKABLY bright appearance of the 
zodiacal light was noticed at the Engel- 
hardt Observatory, near Kasan, on the 
26th and 27th of January, when it reached 
as far as Saturn in the south-western part 
of the constellation Pisces. As compared 
with the Milky Way, it was reddish in colour 
and of the same order of brightness. 


THE Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani 
has begun the fortieth volume of its 
Memorie di Astrophysica ed Astronomia, 
edited as before by Prof. Riccd, Director of 
the Society. The first number contains sets 
of observations at two elevations on Mount 
Etna by Profs. Platania and Bemporad 
of radiation as affected by atmospheric 
absorption and of meteorological matters ; 
also a continuation of the spectroscopical 
images of the solar limb taken at the Capitol 
Observatory, Rome, from the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1879, to the 13th of April, 1881. 
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Science Gossip. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS have 
made arrangements for the publication of a 
Flora of an elaborate kind in every way by 
Dr. C. E. Moss, the Curator of the Univer. 
sity Herbarium. The author will be assisted 
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PASTELS BY MR. J. R. K. DUFF AT 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Vistrors to this exhibition must be 
warned not to judge it hastily on a casual 
first impression. Mr. s work has 
not the stylistic charm which comes of a 
perfect instinct for the genius of his special 
medium: he has come to be on fairly good 
terms with it, but laboriously. He is rather 
heavy-handed—a quality not so much 
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physical as the result of an habitual slight 
miscalculation of the scale of form suitable 
for his point. He seems to be trying to 
render details which his stick of pastel is 
just too clumsy to do other than coarsely— 
when, by reading the form in rather more 
generalized sense he might be dealing with 
shapes which it would be possible to set 
down with delicate nicety. His instinct 
for colour is not unerring. He is no more 
@ born colourist than a born designer or 
draughtsman or stylist, and the fairies at his 
birth refused him those natural gifts, any 
one of which lavishly bestowed may make 
of a painter the young Fortunatus adored 
of journalists. When all the others had 
refused their favours, however, there was 
evidently one kindly spirit who palliated 
their neglect by decreeing that, if he were to 
do nothing easily, he should not only thus 
be saved the vulgarizing effect of too early 
success, but should also acquire the habit of 
making good his deficiencies. Already his 
work gives strong evidence of the existence 
of such a law of compensations. The 
obvious aptitudes which seem to suffice for 
success in early youth are inclined with the 
coming of middle age to look already a little 
threadbare and betray their limitations. It 
is precisely this period, however, which shows 
the value of character, seriousness, and 
continuous study, and Mr. Duff's talent, 
slow in forming, opens out every year 
in a manner which promises him a modest 
but solid position in the art of our day. 

The advance most obvious in this exhibi- 
tion on the previous work of the artist is in 
the matter of colour. There are still a few 
examples of the essentially black and white 
vision which in earlier shows had led us to 
adjure Mr. Duff to renounce as beyond his 
range the analysis of effects of sunlight and 
the like, and to content himself with unpre- 
tentious objectivity. We must now admit 
that this criticism was rather premature. 
Mr. Duff is not only developing a delicate 
sense of colour-structure, but is also beginning 
to realize the power of colour as a means of 
abstract expression—to choose as a motive 
a colour scheme which enhances the particu- 
lar sentiment of each theme. We may note 
as an instance the tender treatment of an 
ordinary subject which gives to No. 42, 
The Lilac Bush, its early morning charm, the 
original treatment which keeps the garish- 
ness of The Blue Pond (11), yet endows it 
with decorative subtlety, and the full suave 
colour of No. 70, Welsh Hillside, with its 
sheep sweeping grandly across the expanse 
of country. In his studies of broken 
passages of contrasting sunlight and shadow 
which a year or so back were the occasion, 
as in so much modern naturalism, of mere 
gaudiness, he is getting a surer hold on the 
delicate sequences of colour presented by 
different coloured surfaces under the same 
illumination—relations which it is easy to 
lose in themes so interrupted by unex- 
pected juxtapositions. It is this continuity 
of scale of all the surfaces in sunlight on the 
one hand, and all those in shadow on the 
other—however each group of tones may 
break across the other—which gives to No. 12 
(A Dark Lane) its look of the steady unalter- 
able glare of midsummer noon, and which 
in No. 61, a bright study of flickering sun- 
light on broken forms, charms us with the 
justness of the colour of the warm sunbaked 
earth—the summer earth, which has so 
delicate an aroma, which when you lie 
upon it leaves on your clothes such a fine 
dry powder that you can shake it off at 
once. Before not a few of these pastels 
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a picture of Virgilian content in bucolic sur- 
roundings as No. 1 (The Fowl-house). So 
also No. 51 (somewhat doubtfully entitled 
The Vineyards) puts you on the spot with 
convincing thoroughness, and the painter 
who is citizen by force of circumstances 1s 
conscious of an envious nostalgia —‘‘ Hoc 
erat in votis.” 


The pleasantness of the best of these 
pastels is perhaps rather enhanced by the 
slight clumsiness of the artist. Taxed to 
invent ingenuities of handling to make his 
blunt point render what he is deawing, he 
seems but the more absorbed in a delightful 
task. It is not work of the most creative 
sort, but, when it is at its highest pitch of 
sincerity, it is work of a kind we are not 
likely to have too much of. 








DAUMIER’S LITHOGRAPHS AND THE 
EXHIBITION BY MEMBERS OF THE 
FRIDAY CLUB. 


LIKE the inclusion of drawings by Puvis 
de Chavannes on a former occasion, the 
presence of Daumier in this Exhibition may 
be taken as an indication of direction on the 
part of the members of the Club, and we 
may hope that invention and the use of 
human anatomy for purposes of expression 
are among the ambitions of the younger 
generations of art students. Such a revival 
is indeed to be welcomed at a time when 
dependence upon the model has been carried 
to an extreme. As a guidepost to the art 
of the future, Daumier has the disadvantage 
that belongs to complete mastery. Puvis 
de Chavannes, with his vague aspiration 
after an art, the canons of which he never 
quite confidently grasped, would tempt to 
literal imitation only the weaklings. One 
can imagine Daumier’s influence on the other 
hand, as somewhat overpowering. There 
could hardly be any question of intensifying 
the means of expression further. Certainly 
the work of the members of the Friday Club, 
which looked confident and sure in intention 
beside the tentative drawings of Puvis, 
seems a little vague and timid compared 
with the terrific force of Daumier. Michel 
Angelo would be suave and academic by 
comparison with such vitriolic outpourings 
of satanic insight. No. 110, which would 
need, one imagines, the inspiration of the 
ferocity in some artists, represents with 
Daumier his extreme of geniality. The 
horror of the Rue Transnonain (94) or 
that extraordinary invention, Baissez le 
rideau; la farce est jowée (80) may be 
quoted as more typical, but perhaps the 
most astonishing example of the artist’s hold 
on human anatomy is in the Prelude (73). 
One performer tunes his fiddle; another 
has a preliminary blow at his nose; the 
third is clearing his throat ; and the rather 
subtle variations of physiognomy which 
express this last action are hurled upon the 
paper with a certainty and grasp of essentials 
which take one’s breath away. Daumier 
was a truly magical draughtsman. 


It is the draughtsmen of the club who show 
the strongest work—Mr. R. Ihlee in The 
Bad Girl of the Family (26), Mr. Bernard 
Leach in the strikingly imaginative plates 
The Beggar and the Bird (15) and The Sirens 
(18), and Mrs. Bernard Darwin in a well- 
observed Baby Washing its Hands (42). 
There is good colour in the water-colour 
landscape of Mr. Derwent Lees (52), and the 
flower-pieces of Miss Ursula Tyrwhitt (57, 
58). 





Among the oil paintings, Mr. Roger Fry’s 
flooded valley (135) is expressive in the 
planning of its tones, which is the typical 
virtue of the better post-impressionists, but 
it has the typical fault that the actual touch 
and texture of the work, while they add 
nothing to the expressiveness of the general 
plan, are too insistent and varied to leave it 
uninterfered with. A severer uniformity of 
weight of paint seems deserved by so carefully 
studied a design. As it is, the execution 
has a look of false carelessness, or of the 
swiftness of notation which comes not 
from the glee of creation, but from scorn for 
one’s own design. A defiant brutality of 
manner is imposed upon a subject-matter 
refined and thoughtful enough. More or 
less of the same school are T'he Mountain 
Top, by Mr. Duncan Grant (136), and the 
Apples (138), by Mrs. Clive Bell, which derive 
a certain advantage of reserve in their more 
steadily built-up impasto. The more smeared 
paint of Mr. Fry should be associated 
technically with modelling by weight of 
pigment. The post-impressionist usually 
models severely by mixture of pigment, 
and his smearing is thus distressing because 
it is idle. 

The careful little picture (145) by Mr. 
T. H. Shepherd is attractive in its rare 
conscientiousness of detail, but it suffers 
heavily from the fault referred to above of 
being conceived in a scale of form so small 
as to result in clumsiness of drawing. One 
knows all the time that to a draughtsman 
of insight there were other groups of form 
wanting to be discerned as ready to the 
painter’s hand. The shadows of _  eye- 
socket and cheek might have been delicately 
done when eyelid and eyeball could not. 
This weakness separates his painting from 
the somewhat analogous work of Vermeer, 
whose personages always look as if they had 
been obligingly created to suit a brush of 
just that size. 








FLOWER PIECES AND THE WORK OF 
MR. FREDERICK CARTER AT THE 
BAILLIE GALLERY. 


Miss MARGARET WATERFIELD, among 
many works of slightly mechanical, but 
still notable dexterity, shows two, Almond 
Blossom, Kew (4), and Wild Cherry and 
Pheasant-eyed Narcissus (8) of considerable 
beauty. In both of these she does what the 
flower-painter too often forgets to do in that 
she prepares a powerfully contrasted bed of 
deeper tones on which to set her sprays of 
foreground blossom. Much of the flower 
painting here, which is otherwisecleverly done, 
flashes out at once from a ground without 
depth. Miss Ursula Tyrwhitt£(20 and 21) 
is again to be congratulated on the way in 
which, by apparently the simplest means, 
she renders her flowers in their environment 
of air and shade. Mr. Frederick Carter’s 
etchings and drawings, mainly of subjects 
from the Italian Comedy, show great 
cleverness, though as yet they are some- 
what over-full of accent. He is inclined to 
crowd his designs with angular and slender 
forms which contradict one another rather 
than cohere. Pierrot, the Columbine (27) is 
sg the most poignant of the designs, 

ut Pterrot qui aime la lune (22), La Femme 
de Polichinelle (32), and Captain Matamoros 
(49) are also good examples of his work. 











ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the current number of the Recueil de 
Travaux, M. de Mecquenem describes M. de 
Morgan’s work at the Acropolis of Susa from 
the architectural standpoint. He points out 
how, in a country where there was neither 
wood nor stone, the first inhabitants of Elam 
were forced to build in unburnt bricks, and 
how—for these could not be re-used—this 
meant a gradual transference of fresh 
clay to the site. He also goes at some 
length into the pottery found at Susa, the 
lowest and therefore the earliest stratum of 
which is, curiously enough, the most delicate 
and best made, being of a thin and brittle 
paste beautifully decorated. On the top 
of this comes rough and unpainted pottery 
and alabaster vases, and then some painted 
pottery, the earliest of which the author 
would put at 2,000 B.c. The earliest temple 
at Susa which has walls still standing was 
dedicated by Dungi, King of Ur, to the 
Elamite god Nin-Chuchinak, and was of 
burnt bricks, to which construction may no 
doubt be attributed its survival. M. de 
Mecquenem gives in his article the fragment 
of a limestone vase found here showing two 
bulls lying before a coniferous tree, the 
workmanship of which is of great merit. 


On the site of the still earlier temple of 
Nin-Harsag or goddess of the Mountain, 
whom he identifies with the Babylonian 
Nana, the expedition found the statuette of 
Manichtusu, King of Kish, which seems to 
have been placed on an alabaster plinth 
secured to the foundations by bitumen, 
and this must have been in place on M. de 
Mecquenem’s showing not later than 4,000 
B.C. These and other contemporary statu- 
ettes from the same site al] show male 
standing figures in the curious flounced petti- 
coat called kaunakes, and much resemble 
those found at Telloh. They are also all made 
of alabaster or white marble. But whence 
did the Elamites get these materials ? The 
same question, which the author of the paper 
makes no attempt to answer, may be asked 
with even greater pertinence with regard 
to the alabaster vases and statuettes found 
among the foundation deposits of the Temple 
of Nin-Chuchinak. Those reproduced in 
the Recueil are mostly representations of 
women kneeling and exceedingly curious. 


To the current number of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow Dr. Elliott Smith contributes an 
article on the ‘History of Mummification 
in Egypt,’ a subject on which his prolonged 
work as Professor of Anatomy to the Govern- 
ment School of Medicine in Cairo enables 
him to speak with great authority. He 
thinks that the discovery of the possibility 
of preserving the bodies of the dead was in 
the first instance accidental, and that the 
shallow pits of “hot, dry sand” which 
formed the graves of predynastic times 
desiccated the corpse without allowing it to 
corrupt. Moreover, the ‘“ natron,” or salts 
of soda, which was the chief factor in mummi- 
fication, existed ‘‘in enormous quantities ”’ 
in the deserts on either side of the Nile 
where the earliest inhabitants buried their 
dead, and the preservative qualities of this 
could not have remained unknown for 
long. Dr. Elliott Smith also tells us how 
he has been led to the gradual pushing back 
of the date to be assigned to the earliest 
instances of mummification, the oldest 
mummy in the Cairo Museum being cer- 
tainly not older than the end of the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty, or 1580 B.c. He now, how- 
ever, is convinced that a mummy found 
by Mr. Lythgoe and Mr. Mace at the Lisht 
Pyramids is of the date of the Twelfth 
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Dynasty, and that another brought to light 
by Mr. Quibell at Saqqarah four years ago 
was buried about the time of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Dynasties, or, as he puts it, about 
21008.c. The fact that the mummified flesh 
in these last two cases fell to powder as soon 
as they were moved explains to Dr. Elliott 
Smith why mummies of this early date are 
so rare. The very earliest known to us is, 
he thinks, that exhibited in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and it owes 
its preservation to the fact that it is encased 
in a sort of shell of resinous paste, which 
has kept it like a fly in amber. He thinks 
that this mummy found at Medum some 
twelve years ago by Prof. Petrie can be 
referred to the time of the Fifth Dynasty, 
or 2700 B.c., and that attempts at mummifica- 
tion were probably made during six or seven 
centuries before this time. 


In the current number of the Revue de 
U Histoire des Religions re a fuller report 
of Capt. Weill’s and M. A. J. Reinach’s work 
at Coptos last season than appeared at the 
time in these Notes. We now know that 
among the discoveries of these two excava- 
tors were seven stelas piled one upon 
another in what appears to have been a 
foundation deposit. One of these belongs 
to Pepi I. and three to Pepi II., whom 
Manetho puts among the last kings of his 
Sixth Dynasty. Of the others, one belongs 
to Nefer-kau-Hor, whose Horus or hawk- 
name was Neter-bau, and who is known to 
us from the Abydos Tablet as the last king 
but one of the Eighth Dynasty. The 
remaining two were made for Uatch-ka-Ra, 
whose Horus-name was Demd-ab-taui, and 
whose place in the dynasty was up till now 
uncertain. MM. Weill and Reinach give 
reasons for thinking that both these last- 
named kings should be assigned to the 
Eighth Dynasty, that they followed at no 
long interval the Pepis, and that conse- 
quently the Seventh Dynasty of Manetho 
had no separate existence. All this will be 
doubtless clearly set out in the work of 
M. Weill on ‘ Les Décrets royaux del’ Ancien 
Empire’ already announced, but not yet 
published. 

In the same number of the Revue last 
quoted mention is made of the myth or 
legend of the lion-headed goddess Tefnut, 
a study of which by Prof. Hermann Junker 
(of Vienna) is about to appear in the 
Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy. 
Researches by him at Phile and in Nubia 
lately made at the expense of the Academy 
in question lead him to believe that Tefnut 
was at a late period identified with Hathor 
and fabled to have been brought from the 
Nubian desert into Egypt by Shu the sky- 
god and Thoth the Egyptian Hermes. 
He goes on to describe how all three deities 
were civilized by being introduced to the use 
of wine and music, an idea which seems 
peculiarly Nubian in its origin. No doubt 
many of these syncretistic myths were 
brought in in Ptolemaic times, when Greek 
and Ethiopian admixture had already 
materially altered the dying religion of 
Egypt; but we do not think they can be 
made use of to explain the origin of the 
different cults of the Pharaonic period. 


Lesser points in Egyptology are treated 
in the number of the Recueil mentioned above, 
and include a note by Baron von Bissing on 
the always interesting question of the identity 
of the animal sacred to Set. He combats 
Prof. Wiedemann’s contention that this 
beast was a conventionalized giraffe, and 
seems rather to lean towards the theory of 
Gaillard and Lefébure that it was a grey- 
hound, in which M. Loret would, we believe, 
support him. Prof. Newberry’s theory, 
mentioned last year in these Notes, that the 





Set-animal was a river-hog, will shortly form 
the subject of an article in the Recueil. 
M. Hippolyte Boussac in the same number 
gives reasons for thinking that the long- 
tailed duck of the hieroglyph generally 
read pa is the teal, and M. Pierre de Mares- 
taing devotes a long article to the dis- 
cussion of Clement of Alexandria’s so-called 
explanation of the Egyptian system of 
writing. His conclusion that this Father 
of the Church had entirely failed to grasp 
the method employed will probably be 
accepted by all impartial Egyptologists. 


The Revue de l Histoire des Religions above 
quoted also devotes much space to an 
article by M. Salomon Reinach on ‘ The Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon,’ and Dr. Rendel 
Harris’s recent publication on the subject. 
He rightly draws attention to the fact that 
although five of the Psalms were already 
known to us from their quotation in the 
‘ Pistis Sophia,’ and extracts from another 
appear in Lactantius, they do not seem to 
have been appealed to by any other Christian 
writer. This is the more extraordinary 
inasmuch as they contain allusions which can 
be easily turned into ‘“‘ prophecies” of the 
mission of Jesus, and which, as M. Reinach 
hints, have already driven Prof. Harnack 
into a theory, adopted, rhaps, in spite of 
his better reason, of Ghristian interpola- 
tion. The gravamen of M. Reinach’s 
article doubtless lies in the suggestion taken 
over from Prof. Harnack himself that, if the 
Odes are really Jewish, and written lo 
before Christ, the “‘ vorchristliche Jesus ”’ of 
the American professor Mr. Benjamin Smith 
is already found, and considerable doubt is 
thrown upon the Gospel narrative. This 
might be, if the allusions in question were 
really clear and distinct. That they are not 
so may be gathered from the fact that while 
Prof. Harnack regards them as clearly among 
the material which gave birth to the Gospel 
of St. John, other critics think that they 
as clearly borrowed from the Johannite 
literature. So, too, the ‘“‘Temple” men- 
tioned in one of the Odes is thought by one 
critic to be the Temple of Jerusalem, by 
another that of Leontopolis, and by a third 
the “‘heavenly city” or Paradise. Is it 
necessary to remind M. Reinach that, as a 
writer who certainly had no predisposition 
to the Christian faith has said, a descrip- 
tion in general terms of the death of 
Louis XVI. could, if no names were men- 
tioned, be applied with equal precision to 
that of Charles I. ? 

The last Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Inscriptions contains the report of a 
discovery by the Abbé Eugéne Tisserant 
among the Syriac MSS. at the British 
Museum of fifty-four palimpsest sheets of a 
Syriac MS. of Isaiah, which, its discoverer 
claims, are the oldest dated Biblical MS. 
known. The last claim is proved by the 
colophon, which runs: “ Glory to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost for ever and ever. 
This book was finished in the year 771”’ of the 
Greek reckoning, which corresponds to the 
year between October, 459, and October, 
460 a.p. It is in the Estranghelo script, 
each page being divided into two columns 
containing from twenty-three to twenty-six 
lines. The part which is complete includes 
Isaiah xxxil. 14 to liv. 12, and the MS. 
antedates the incomplete Pentateuch in the 
National collection, which was written at 
Diarbekir about four years later. 


In the last number of the Journal Asiatique 
for last year M. Francois Martin announces 
the discovery of what he imagines to be 
the Babylonian original of the story of Job 
in three cuneiform tablets of the age of 
Hammurabi. M. Martin thinks it possible, 


however, that the story may be much older 





than the First Babylonian dynasty, and have 
been edited many times before it reached 
the shape in which it has come down to us. 
As they stand, the tablets describe how 
“a Just Man” falls into undeserved mis- 
fortune, and is treated as an impious person, 
although he has always faithfully discharged 
his duties towards the gods. Thanks to the 
assaults of an evil demon, he is paralyzed, and 
is compelled to spend his days on an unclean 
couch while waiting for death. The likeness 
of this to Job on his dunghill is fairly close, 
but, when M. Martin goes on to tell us that 
the evil demon is the ghost of a man who 
has escaped from his tomb, and that the 
afflicted one is cured by the intervention 
of the god Marduk, the resemblance vanishes, 
although the patient has a dream in which 
he sees a “‘ mighty man crowned with a 
tiara.”” Evidently the story is one of the 
magical spells for the use of disease common 
in Babylonia. 


In the same Comptes Rendus appears a 
study by M. Perdrizet, Professor at Nancy, 
on the ‘Cultes et Mythes du Pangée,’ in 
which he deals with the earlier history of the 
worship of the Thracian Dionysus, of whom 
comparatively little is known. M. Per- 
drizet considers this began with the bloody 
rites of animal worship perpetuated in the 
Orphie sacrifice of an animal torn to pieces 
and devoured raw, and that with this was 
associated a religion of spontaneous vegeta- 
tion as manifested in the ivy, which, he 
thinks, was associated with the worship of 
Bacchus before the coming of the vine 
into the Balkans. Orphism he would inter- 
pret as a philosophic reform of these 
mysteries produced when they came into 
contact with more civilized people than the 
Thracians. But he does not apparently 
account for the fact that according to the 
Thracians themselves their peculiar worship 
came from Phrygia, and that this legend of 
a dismembered and “ resurrected” god is 
to be found about 500 B.c. in every 
country bordering on the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 








THE NEW WING AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


For some years past the enlargement of 
the National Gallery has been a constant 
source of uneasiness to the Trustees and 
Directors, while latterly it has been recog- 
nized that the rooms originally erected in 
1838 and added in 1876 and 1887 were 
wholly insufficient for the proper exhibition 
of the pictures. So long ago as 1890 
attention was drawn in the Annual Report 
to the crowded state of many of the rooms, 
and the impossibility of maintaining a 
systematic classification of the paintings, 
unless further accommodation were provided. 
Yet, we have had to wait until now for any 
structural additions, although the collection 
has been increasing rapidly, and has, indeed, 
risen during the last twenty years from 
1,330 pictures to about 2,730. During this 
period, however, the National Gallery of 
British Art has been built, but pictures on 
loan and the proper display of the Turners 
have further diminished the available space. 

Three years ago provision was made in 
the Civil Service Estimates for heavy addi- 
tional expenditure on the new buildings, 
and part of a sum of 10,900/. was allocated 
to the purpose, the amount increasing durin 
the last two years to 19,2701. and 47,600/. 
respectively. 

The present extension at the north-west 
corner of the building includes five new 
galleries on the first floor, and three rooms 
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on the ground floor, together with an engine 
room for the heating of the building with 
radiators. These galleries are lined through- 
out with dark green and black marble, 
while the roofs are made of arched girders 
in reinforced concrete, and panelled with 
wired glass and finished with fibrous plaster. 
They are in a great measure constructed of 
concrete, and to render them as fireproof 
as possible Kahn reinforcement has been 
used 


Much time has been expended on the 
selection of suitable wall decoration, and 
ultimately it was decided to use painted 
embossed canvas of low relief. Green was the 
colour selected for the three rooms opening 
out of the octagonal dome gallery, which is 
decorated a rich red. The main gallery 
in the west of the new building is of a dull 
gold, which is decidedly effective. This 
new wing will be opened to the public next 
Saturday, a private view taking place on the 
previous day. 

When the south-eastern and south- 
western portions of the old building have been 
reconstructed with fireproof material, the 
disposition and numbering of some of the 
rooms will have been altered. Thus the 
two French Rooms (XVI. and XVII.), 
according to the old plan, have been knocked 
into one, a method which will fortunately 
be also adopted in regard to the old Rey- 
nolds and Hogarth Rooms(XVIII.and XIX.). 

The five galleries on the first floor of the 
new wing will accordingly be numbered 
XXI. to XXV., and access to them will be 
obtainable in about two years from the 
old Constable and Turner rooms. The 
scheme devised by Sir John Taylor in 1887, 
when the building was last extended, has, 
with certain modifications, been carried 
out, and the rooms he then built now form 
a central axis of communication for the 
whole National Gallery. 

Access to the five new rooms on the first 
floor will next week be obtained by passing 
through the old Sienese Room (Room II.), 
which a few months ago was rehung with 
pictures of the Tuscan School. In the first 
of these new rooms (Room XXV.) have 
already been hung the paintings of the 
Ferrarese and Bolognese Schools which in 
recent times have had, for lack of space, 
to be piled up to the cornice of Room V. 
Lorenzo Costa’s five-panelled altar-piece 
is now hung at least two feet lower, and we 
can see more clearly than ever that the 
garments of the figures trail upon the ground 
in meaningless tags, while the whole com- 
position has a want of force. Francia’s 
magnificent Buonvisi altar-piece is at last 
exhibited to the greatest advantage, and 
Sir Charles Holroyd, who during the last 
four years has made the gallery infinitely 
more attractive to the general public, is to 
be heartily congratulated on placing to- 
gether in a single frame the main panel 
— the nce = oa hitherto been 

separately. This altar-piece, as origin- 
aly akaed, is now proved to be akin in ite 
general composition to the ‘Madonna di 
Sant’ Antonio’ by Raphael which hangs 
in the Umbrian room. 

Correggio’s “ side-long grace” and subtle 
gradations of tone are revealed in the 
“Mercury Instructing Cupid in the Presence 
of Venus.’ It forms a “centre” on the 
right hand wall, where it is hung below the 
much earlier ‘Ecce Homo’ by the same 
painter. The sub-title of the latter picture 
1s, of course, still given in the official cata- 
logue—copies of which are, apparently, now 
not easily obtained—as ‘ Christ presented by 
Pilot [sic] to the People’ ! 

The large, over-ecstatic and trivial ‘ Vision 
of St. Jerome’ by Parmigianino is 
worth the place given it in the centre of the 





opposite wall. However, unwieldy panels 
of this type are the constant despair of 
those who have to hang pictures systematic- 
ally both according to the school to which 
they belong, and with some eye to their 
general effect. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable how well Cosimo Tura’s large 
‘Madonna and Child’ accords with its 
environment. Moreover, the dark green of 
the background matches exactly the colour 
of the wall upon which it is placed. 

It is, doubtless, due only to the fact that 
the Director is still short of space that the 
seriousness and dignity of Ferrarese art 
has here to be tempered by the fitful senti- 
mentalisms and idealized abstractions of 
Guido Reni, whose unlovely ‘Lot and his 
Daughters Leaving Sodom’ and ‘Susannah 
and the Two Elders,’ in spite of certain 
painter-like qualities, somewhat spoil one’s 
enjoyment of this room. Being hung on 
either side of the door leading into Room 
XXIII., which is given up to Rigaud, 
Philippe de Champaigne and other French 
painters of the seventeenth century, they 
prepare us for the qualities favoured under 
Louis XIV. This room corresponds archi- 
tecturally with the octagonal hall on the 
east side of the building, but by a careful 
consideration of the structural conditions 
involved it has been made much more suit- 
able for the hanging of pictures in a good 
light. 

Passing into the next room (Room XXIV.) 
on the left we come to the paintings of the 
later French and the modern Continental 
Schools. ‘The Shipwrecked Fisherman,’ 
by Josef Israels, is used as a “centre” 
on the right or west wall, while a similar 
position on the left wall has been reserved 
for Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair.’ We may 
perhaps express the hope that the crowding 
together in this room of such widely different 
productions as those of Greuze, Mauve, 
Lancret, Georges Michel, Vallin, Daubigny, 
and Vigée Le Brun is only temporary. 
Fantin Latour’s powerful and sympathetic 
portrait group of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Edwardes,’ presented to the National Gallery 
in 1904, but never yet included in any of the 
official catalogues, stands out prominently. 
Indeed, the lady in the picture seems to 
disdain the sentimentality of the ‘Head of 
a Girl Looking Up’ and the ‘ Young Girl 
carrying a Lamb’ by Greuze which are 
among the most popular canvases in the 
whole collection. 

Although the Trustees have thought fit 
to remove the great majority of Turner’s 
——— to Millbank, the Director has 
certainly obtained a striking effect by his 
arrangement of the sixteen of his works 
that remain at Trafalgar Square, and include 
the ‘Sun Rising through Vapour’ and the 
* Dido Building Carthage,’ which, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Turner’s will, have 
to be hung by the side of the two canvases 
by Claude. 

During the next few months large crowds 
will assuredly pass into Room -» Which 
runs north and south, and so corresponds 
architecturally on the west side of the build- 
ing with the large gallery which on the east 
ma is hung with Dutch pictures. This 
new room is given up entirely to Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, Romney, Raeburn, 
Crome, and other eighteenth-century painters 
of the British School. The present grouping 
of these pictures could hardly be improved. 
The ‘Three Graces,’ by Sir Joshua, domin- 
ates this room, and, as it is placed in the 
middle of the long west wall, is seen at some 
distance. Here we have the unexampled 
sight of several score of English masterpieces. 
To the right follow one after another 
Reynolds’s *‘ Lady Cockburn and her Chil- 
dren,’ which for stx years was included in the 





collection of the late Mr. Alfred Beit, 
Romney’s ‘Mrs. Mark Currie,’ Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Baillie Family’ on the end wall, 
old Crome’s ‘Mousehold Heath,’ Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Musidora,’ and, by the door, 
Crome’s superb ‘ Poringland Oak.’ On the 
south-east wall Gainsborough’s ‘ Market 
Cart’ is flanked by Constable’s ‘Hay Wain,’ 
and so helps to mark the revolt from the 
“ brown tree ”’ tradition. 

On the floor below are other new galleries. 
That to the right contains Paul Delaroche’s 
unmoving ‘ Execution of Lady Jane Grey,’ 
which was lately brought from the National 
Gallery of British Art; curiously enough it 
is hung between Annibale Carracci’s ‘ Er- 
minia’ and Charles Poussin’s ‘ Pardon Day 
in Brittany,’ while the vast and character- 
istically British ‘Death of the Earl of 
Chatham’ and the ‘ Death of Major Pierson ’ 
by Copley are exhibited at the other end of 
the same room. A ‘ Landscape’ by Gains- 
borough is at present hung over the door- 
way that leads to the small staircase, at the 
foot of which is the engine room. 

Another large gallery on the ground floor 
is lighted by a large number of side windows, 
the pictures by English, French, and 
Ferrare painters being exhibited on screens, 
the final disposition of which does not at 
present seem to have been made. There 
can be no doubt that the public will tho- 
roughly appreciate the careful consideration 
which during the last three years has been 
expended by the Trustees and the Director 
of the Gallery as well as Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell and the Office of Works on the 
construction of this new wing. Until, how- 
ever, the old rooms along the south front of 
the gallery have been reconstructed with 
fire-proof material, freshly decorated and 
rehung with pictures, a really scientific 
arrangement of the whole collection by 
country, school and period cannot reason- 
ably be expected. This is not likely to take 
place for another two years, by which time 
it is not unreasonable to hope that other 
important works will have been acquired 
which will make the National Gallery secure 
in its pre-eminent position among the 
national collections of the world. _ 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday last the 
following pictures : Early English School, Portrait 
of a Gentleman, in blue coat with powdered hair, 
1261. M. Hondecoeter, Poultry and Pigeons, 
3361. Carlo Crivelli, Saint John the Baptist, 
in grey hair shirt, and green cloak knotted at the 
neck, 1681. Early Florentine School, A Group 
of Horsemen and Figures, 131/. P. Perugino, 
The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, 1891. 


The same firm sold on the 28th ult. the follow- 
ing engravings by Samuel Cousins and after Sir 
T. Lawrence: Lady Acland and Children, 81l. ; 
Countess Gower and Daughter, 991.; Countess 
Grey and Children, 84l.; Master Lambton, 
1621. After Dubufe: La Surprise, by the same, 
1411. After Sir J. Reynolds: The Duchess of 
Devonshire and Lady Georgina Cavendish, by G. 
Keating, 1051. After Greuze: Le Baiser En 
voyé, by C. Turner, 1571. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of engravings on Wednes- 
day, March Ist, included the following interesting 
lots :—H. Bunbury, twenty illustrations to Shake- 
speare’s plays, printed in colours, 65/.; a series of 
twenty drawings in colours of fancy costumes, by 
a French artist of the seventeenth century, 821. ; 
Seymour Haden, By-Road in Tipperary, 47. 5 
Breaking-up of the Agamemnon, 231. ; tudes a 
l’eau-forte, 2001.; Meryon, Abside de Notre- 
Dame, 531.; Rembrandt, Cottage with the White 
Pales, 32/.; T. Watson, after Reynolds, The 
Ladies Waldegrave, 65l.; Diirer, St. Jerome in 
his Cell, 46/.; The Great Fortune, 401. ; The 
Apocalypse of St. John, 16 woodcuts, 30l.; The 
Life of the Virgin, 118/.; and a drawing, 
The Death of a Knight, by a German artist of 
the late sixteenth century, 511. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


REMBRANDT’S ‘ MiLu’ is, apparently, for 
sale, and Lord Lansdowne has given the 
Trustees of the National Gallery the first 
refusal of this famous painting at a price 
of 100,000/., promising 5,000/. towards its 
purchase for the National Collection. The 
Trustees of the National Gallery have 
lately, it is said, suggested to the Govern- 
ment the need for a large contribution 
towards the purchase. 


THE picture, painted about 1650, belongs 
to the period of Rembrandt’s full maturity, 
and is of about the same date as the ‘ Por- 
trait of a Jew Merchant’ in the National 
Gallery and the ‘ Hendrickje Stoffels’ in 
the Louvre. On it about 1806-10 Turner 
seems to have based his magnificent ‘ Wind- 
mill and Lock’ in the collection of Sir 
Frederick Cook at Richmond. 


The ‘ Mill’ has not been exhibited since 
1899, when it was sent to Burlington House, 
where it was shown also in 1878 (No. 172) 
and in 1888 (No. 174), having been pre- 
viously exhibited at the British Gallery 
in 1815. It is unsigned, and painted on 
canvas. Its pedigree has not been traced 
further back than the end of the eighteenth 
century, when it was in the Orleans Collec- 
tion. In 1798 it was sold to a Mr. W. Smith 
for 500 guineas, and eventually passed into 
the collection of the third Marquis of 
Lansdowne for 800 guineas. It has ever 
since been at Bowood. 


For those who know the amount of the 
Annual Grant to the National Gallery, 
5,000/., and the difficulties experienced by 
the National Art Collections Trund in the 
purchase of the Rokeby ‘Venus’ and 
Holbein’s ‘Christina, Duchess of Milan,’ 
it is hard to sxe how the nation can hope 
to get this magnificent work, unless there 
is a large Government grant. The price is 
very high, but is regarded as not excessive in 
these days of millionaires. There is only one 
landscape at Trafalgar Square assigned in 
the official catalogue to Rembrandt, but it 
is an inferior work and not certainly his. 


THE forthcoming exhibition of pictures 
to be held at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
will illustrate the latest period of Venetian 
art. 


In the March issue of The Burlington 
Magazine, which brings to a close the 
seventeenth volume, Mr. Roger Fry attri- 
butes to Baldinovetti a picture in the 
National Gallery officially ascribed to 
Piero della Francesco. Mr. Fry shows how 
widely Baldinovetti’s method of handling 
tempera differs from that of contemporary 
artists. ‘ Plato’s Atlantis re-discovered,’ by 
Dr. Charles H. Read, is illustrated from 

hotographs of a terra-cotta head and a 

ronze sacred head found at Ifé, the former 
of which is now in the British Museum. 


THE number also includes a well-illustrated 
essay by Sir Martin Conway on the influence 
which the Housebook Master exercised on 
Diirer; an article on ‘Genoese Lintel- 
Reliefs in Chios,’ by Mr. F. W. Hasluck, 
and another by Mr. Dudley Falcke on ‘ Old 
Marcasite Jewellery.’ 


THE distinguished painter Fritz v. Uhde, 
whose death in his sixty-third year is 
announced from Munich, was originally in 
the army and took part in the war of 1870, 
but from his boyhood he had cultivated his 
artistic talents, and in 1877 he gave up his 
military career and devoted himself to 
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painting. He soon threw off the influence 
of Makart and Munkacsy, which can be 
traced in his earlier pictures, and after a 
visit to Holland rapidly developed his 
style, till he became a pioneer of the modern 
German school of painters. His religious 
aintings created something like a revolution 
y their treatment of Biblical subjects. 
During his last years he had tur his 
attention to portrait painting with much 
success. 


Last week we mentioned that Prof. 
Venturi had been lecturing in Rome on 
Evangelista da Pian di Meleto, whom he 
regards as Raphael’s first master. It now 
eee that he has discovered a picture by 
this painter in the Gallery at Budapest—a 
large Madonna and Saints hitherto attributed 
to Giovanni Santi—and has for his attribu- 
tion the support of the Director of the 
Gallery. 


To complete and illustrate the portrait 
exhibition in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
which opens on March 12th, it is proposed to 
hold a show of engraved portraits in the 
Cabinet of Engravings in the Uffizi. 


CONSIDERABLE progress is being made 
with the Handy Guides to County 
Churches issued by Messrs. George Allen 
& Sons under Dr. Cox’s editorship. A 
revised edition of Dr. Cox’s two volumes 
on Norfolk is in the press; Cambridge, by 
the Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White, will very 
shortly be ready ; and Mr. P. M. Johnston’s 
two volumes on Sussex will appear during 
the summer. Among those who are pre- 
paring other volumes a be mentioned 
Mr. T. H. Bryant (Suffolk), Mr. Keyser 
(Berkshire and Buckinghamshire), Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield (Oxford), and Mr. A. 
Hamilton Thompson (Northamptonshire). 








MUSIC 


—p—. 


THE WEEK. 
QureEn’s Hati.—Philharmonic Concert. 


Mr. ALBERT CoaTEs, who conducted the 
fifth Philharmonic Concert, on the 23rd 
of February, had already offered proofs 
of his ability at the orchestral concert 
which he gave last year. At the one in 
question there were a couple of Bach 
Preludes transcribed by Siloti and Stein- 
berg, and a Vivaldi Concerto for strings. 
With the exception of the second Prelude, 
which was less satisfactory, the perform- 
ances were sound, but there was no 
symphony or important modern work to 
further test his powers. Of three orchestral 
pieces by Russian composers, the first 
and best, a Fantasie by Liadoff, de- 
scribes in appropriately fantastic, cleverly 
coloured tones the folk-legend of ‘ Kiki- 
mora.’ M. Alfred Cortot, the excellent 
French pianist, gave a brilliant rendering 
of the solo part of Saint-Saéns’s fourth 
Concerto in co minor, but the music, if 
effective and popular in its appeal, is some- 
what meretricious. It was in Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody in c sharp minor 
and major that M. Cortot was heard to 
best advantage. Its themes are cha- 
racteristic, while all the embellishments 





and cadenzas are essential elements of 
such music. The performance was in- 
stinct with rhythmic life and poetic feeling. 
Miss Mignon Nevada sang the florid 
‘“‘Charmant oiseau” from ‘La Perle 
du Brésil ’ with skill and good taste. 


Steinway Hatyi.—Mr. Thomas Dunhill’s 
Chamber Concert. 


Mr. Thomas Dunhill gave the first of 
the fifth series of Chamber Concerts on 
February 24th. His programmes are 
largely devoted to the music of native 
composers. The first opened with the 
concert-giver’s Quintet for strings and 
horn in F minor (Op. 6), which was 
composed and performed in 1900, but 
which has not been played for several 
years. It is a very pleasing work. The 
composer expresses and develops his 
thoughts in an easy, refined manner; 
there is nothing forced or sensational in 
the music. But at times it seemed to us 
as if, for proper balance of tone, the addi- 
tion of a double-bass were needed. A 
very good performance was given by the 
Langley-Muckle Quartet, with Mr. Oscar 
Borsdoff as horn player. The programme 
included Sir Charles Stanford’s String 
Quartet in A minor, recently produced at a 
Broadwood Concert, and already noticed 
in these columns. 


” BecusTEIN Hatt.—Classical Concert. 


Tue three numbers in the programme 
of the seventh Classical Concert on 
Wednesday evening were interesting 
and by no means hackneyed. First 
came Schubert’s romantic string Quartet 
in G, which he wrote in ten days. 
There are fascinating themes in it, also 
many touches of genius, and these 
strong qualities enable one to forgive, 
though not entirely to forget, that the 
art of development was not Schubert’s 
strong point. It was followed by Spohr’s 
Violin Duet in p, Op. 67, No. 2, effectively 
written and remarkably concise. The 
first and last movements are very bright, 
while the middle cantabile movement 
is smooth and melodious. One curious, 
but welcome feature in the whole work is 
its diatonic character; for Spohr’s be- 
setting sin was over-indulgence in chro- 
matics. An able performance was given 
by Prof. Klingler and Mr. Joseph Rywkind. 
Mozart’s Quartet in D minor, which came 
last, is a masterpiece from beginning to 
end. The renderings of both quartets by 
the Klingler Quartet were very fine. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE pootestion of a pianoforte Trio at 
Vienna last December by a boy of fourteen, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, created a sensa- 
tion, and — musicians have spoken 
in the highest terms of his gifts. Korngold 


was born at Briinn on May 28th, 1897. At 
the age of eleven he wrote music to 4& 
pantomime ‘ The Snowman,’ and he has also 
composed a Sonata and smaller pieces for 
the pianoforte. Last Monday evening the 
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Trio was performed for the first time in 
England at a meeting of the Concertgoers’ 
Club, held at the Royal Academy of Music, 
the excellent interpreters being Messrs. 
Richard Epstein, John Saunders, and 
Jacques Renard. It is a remarkable work. 
The four movements as regards form may be 
termed classical, but the music shows 
modern influences, notably that of Strauss. 
Though remarkable, it is not, however, 
altogether convincing: one is struck by the 
manner rather than by the matter. We shall 
be interested to know more of Korngold’s 
earlier music—the Trio appears to be a 
recent work—and to watch his future career. 
The programme at the Academy included a 
new and interesting pianoforte Trio by Mr. 
Hubert Bath. 


THE syndicate announces a season of 
German opera to be given at Covent Garden 
in the autumn, which wil] include two cycles 
of the ‘Ring.’ 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 
Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. ’ 
. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
. New Quartet, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
ueen’s Hall Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
alenn Quartet, 8.15, Zolian Hall. : 
Prof. Mario Lorenzi’s Concert, 8.30, Broadwood’s. 
Miss W. Churcher and K. Coyle’s Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Classical Concert Reclsty. 3, hstein Hall, 
M. Alfred Laliberte’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, Steinway Hall. 
Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe’s Choir, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 
. Mr. T. Byard’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. ’ 
M faurice Farkoa and Hayden-Coffin’s Matinée, 3.30, 
Steinway Hall. 
— Miss Daisy Koettgen’s Concert, 8, Beehstein Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Fai. New Thought Matinée, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Dunhill's Chamber Concert, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
and Myrtle Meggy’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8.15 Hall 


. 8.15, all. 

Sar. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen’s Hall. 
: Mr. Harold Bauer's Pianoforte ecital 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
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THE WEEK. 


Kinesway.—The Lily. Adapted by David 
Belasco from the French of Pierre 
Woolfe and Gaston Leroux. 


AGAIN, and it is not so often nowadays, 
we have to thank Paris for a good play. 
How much that simple phrase implies in 
story, construction, carefully developed 
characterization, scenes of emotion, clash 
of will, only the expert theatre-goer will 
understand. All these elements are to be 
found in ‘ The Lily ’ and it also works out 
very ingeniously one of the most character- 
istically modern of themes—the claim of 
youth to live its own life and to have 
its share of happiness as against the 
authority and restrictive tendencies of 
age. We had this theme in ‘ Magda’ ; 
we have it again in ‘ Le Lys,’ but with a 
different story and a Gallic setting. Again 
we are shown a conflict between a parental 
martinet and a daughter who breaks loose 
from the prison-bars of het home and 
snatches rashly at the first chance of joy 
and love. Butthe Comtede Maigny is no 
autocrat on principle, being a libertine who 
has spent his daughters’ dowries and 
expects them to have no other interests 
except that of ministering to his creature 
comforts. 

What this father’s policy of suppression 
has meant in one case is brought home 
poignantly in the author’s portrait of the 
Comte’s elder daughter, Odette, a meek 
and submissive woman who has grown grey 





in his service and sacrificed her one possi- 
bility of romance. Never has the type of 
the old maid who seeks consolation in the 
petting of some poodle or spaniel for the 
baulked instincts of maternity been more 
pathetically suggested on the stage. 
But there is a younger and more full- 
blooded daughter, and with the spectacle 
of Odette constantly under her eyes, 
Christiane, innocent though she is, has 
made no scruple about accepting such 
pleasures as come her way, among them 
the attentions of a married lover. It is 
the exposure of her secret, adroitly con- 
nected as this is with the breaking off 
of a match between the Comte’s son and a 
plebeian millionaire’s daughter, which 
brings about the great scene of the play. 
Harried by both her father and her brother, 
Christiane makes defiant confession of her 
love, and receives unexpected aid. For 
Odette, seeing all her joyless life behind 
her, stands up for her young sister, declares 
that the girl has done right to give way to 
her sex impulses, and exposes so merci- 
lessly the hypocrisy of the old profligate 
that he runs away from his revolting 
daughters. 

The play might, so far as its minor parts 
are concerned, have been better cast 
than it is at the Kingsway. But there are 
three performances, and these all-im- 
portant to its action, which possess 
distinction. Mr. Lawrence Irving has done 
nothing quite so good hitherto in the way 
of a character-study as the over-bearing 
Comte. The man’s petulance, irritability, 
and egoism are insinuated with delightful 
subtlety, and from first to last he grips 
the attention of his audience. It would 
be difficult to say which of his two chief 
women supporters renders him the more 
valuable assistance. There may be more 
authority and passion about the tirade of 
Miss Geraldine Olliffe, as the elder sister 
(made, by the way, ten years too old), 
but there is the cry of nature and youth 
in Christiane’s plea, as it is urged with 
hysterical vehemence by Miss Mabel 
Hackney. Between them all three 
players furnish acting which it is worth 
going a long distance to see. 


GaARRICK.—The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


TuHE feature of Mr. Oscar Asche’s revival 
of ‘The Merry Wives’ is its setting of 
snow. All the open-air scenes glitter 
in frosty white. The characters stand 
about, hold long conversations and sit 
out of doors in the midst of snow. Falstaff’s 
page puts Nym and Pistol to rout by 
pelting them with snowballs. The children 
who take part in the forest revels lie 
about in their thin garments as they 
await the appearance of the Fat Knight 
as Herne the Hunter upon banks of snow. 
The scheme may make for a superficial 
picturesqueness, and certainly we get 
some pretty effects of black and white, 
thanks to the dark shadows falling on 
the frosty foreground, in the dance of the 
masquerading fairies, butit is charac ter- 
istic of the short-sighted and wrong- 
headed policy often noticeable nowadays 
in Shakespearean stage management. 





Since the play is furnished with a 
setting that recalls the conventional 
Christmas card it is perhaps not surprising, 
and certainly in keeping with the pictures, 
that the comedy should approximate to a 
pantomime or rather a _harlequinade. 
Mr. Benson has accustomed us to a Dr. 
Caius who indulges in acrobatic displays 
of buffoonery, but the Master Ford of the 
current revival flings himself about in the 
buck-basket episode with an extravagance 
worthy of the most frenzied of Dr. Caius’s, 
and makes his exit, when he has paid 
his surprise visit, with two or three of his 
servants turning somersaults on the floor. 
The mock-duel scene at the Garrick ends 
in a@ rough-and-tumble in which seven 
or eight persons are shown struggling 
on the ground in a confusion resembling 
that of a pantomime. Surely this is 
carrying the spirit of mirth and fun too far. 
After all, though ‘The Merry Wives’ 
has its farcical developments, the idea of 
the story is one of comedy—indeed of a 
rather grim and unpleasant comedy. _ 

That we obtain only selections from 
Shakespeare’s text, it is no doubt too late 
in the day to complain, and there is no 
denying that the interpretation supplied 
at the Garrick is cheerful and spirited as 
well as boisterous. But, since its note 
is that of rollicking farce at any cost, it 
almost necessarily lacks distinction. Mr. 
Asche has obvious physical qualifications 
for the part of Falstaff, he looks the cha- 
racter, and his is a triumph of make-up. 
Perhaps a man so soaked in sack as Sir 
John should be wheezy in speech, and the 
guttural notes Mr. Asche employs are 
well-sustained. But his humour is dry 
and not unctuous ; he lacks the geniality 
which*should mark Falstaff even in his 
decline ; we miss the gusto and the brain- 
power which reconcile us to the knight’s 
most shameless exhibitions of greed and 
cowardice. 

Miss Lily’ Brayton makes a buxom and 
very lively Mrs. Ford, and there is good 
nature about the Mrs. Page of Miss 
Constance Robertson; sometimes, how- 
ever, the explosions of laughter of the 
two merry wives seem a trifle mechanical, 
and do not carry across the footlights. 
Mr. Grimwood’s studies of jealousy in 
the case of Ford are good until he forces 
the pace, and the Mistress Quickly of 
Miss Bessie Major deserves honourable 
mention. But it is popular audiences 
that the revival will please. 


DUKE OF YorK’s.—Loaves and Fishes, 
| @ Satire in Four Acts. By W. Somerset 
“, Maugham. ; 


Tue hero of Mr. Maugham’s stage satire 
is intended to be a second Archdeacon 
Grantley—a worldly clergyman eager for 
promotion, but he is a parson without 
the clerical atmosphere. Unlike Trollope, 
his imitator does not show the worldling 
surrounded by worthier colleagues, does 
not present his clergyman as acting like 
a clergyman. You can hardly believe 
that Canon Spratte ever took orders; 
except for his dress he might be any sort of 
professional man aiming at honours and 
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social advancement. The result is that 
on the one hand you have the feeling that 
the playwright has not been fair to the 
cloth, and on the other you are conscious 
that he lends his Canon—who is patently 
an exception—no subtle and individual- 
izing traits. Spratte is a humbug and a 
self-deceiving humbug, but he does not 
impose on his audience ; they know well 
he does not represent his class; they are 
assured that it is not from his sort that our 
bishops are recruited. He may provoke 
their laughter, for there are many amusing 
things which he says and does, but he 
fails to be convincing. 

In point of fact Canon Spratte does 
not live up to the ideals of his own world— 
he does not play the game. You may 
forgive him for being a snob, since he 
more or less openly avows his snobbery 
and has to stand the ridicule of his peer 
brother—a veritable backwoodsman—who 
does not scruple to remind him of the 
family’s lowly origins. You can smile 
over the feverish efforts he makes to escape 
from marrying a rich widow, when he 
discovers that she forfeits her fortune 
if she takes a second husband. But, 
when a man in his position, planning to 
disillusion a daughter of his who is 
infatuated with a Socialist orator, invites 
this lover’s mother and sister to his house, 
only to play on the old lady’s weakness 
for gin and the girl’s hysterical ardour 
for the cause of the suffragists, he is surely 
outraging even the rules of “ good form.” 

Mr. Maugham, in fact, has been deter- 
mined to carry through his joke, and has 
not troubled very much about the means, 
so long as he could raise a laugh. At the 
moment you respond to his demand, for 
no dramatist can be wittier or has a keener 
instinct for comic situation than the 
author of ‘Smith.’ But afterwards you 
have your misgivings. A character like 
Canon Spratte will not bear serious 
examination. 

The artificiality of the Canon seems 
to infect the interpreter of the part. 
Except Sir Charles Wyndham there is not 
an actor on our stage who can boast such 
virility and unflagging spirits as Mr. 
Robert Loraine. Yet even he cannot 
make the future Bishop real ; not all his 
alertness can succeed in achieving more 
than a tour de force. Miss Florence 
Haydon and Miss Mary Barton score in 
the scenes of cheap fun provided by the 
Canon’s tea-party. Mr. Soane, with his 
imperturbable manner, as the peer, and 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, with her vivacity and 
charm, as the widow, make only too rare, 
but always welcome appearances. In- 
deed, all the players work hard for their 
author. 








BPramatic Gossip. 


JWE scarcely expect new departures from 
veterans, especially veteran playwrights. 
Sir William Gilbert, however, has provided 
a surprise at the Coliseum this week. He, 
the great exponent of fantasy and humour in 
the playhouse, has challenged, es it were, our 
new school of stage-authors on their own 
ground and taught them that an old hand is 





as capable as they of turning out studies in | 


dramatic realism. Mr. Galsworthy has ex- 
posed to view the grimmer traits of ‘ Justice,’ 
and the horrors of solitary confinement. 
Sir William has gone further; in his new 
“‘ sketch ”’ of ‘ The Hooligan * he takes us into 
the cell of a condemned murderer and shows 
him being roused and prepared for his doom 
on the very morning of his execution. 

THE dramatist spares nothing, but he 
exaggerates nothing. We see the poor 
wretch wakened out of his sleep; we watch 
the warders trying to encourage him into 
making a brave end by telling him of the 
fortitude of other tenants of his cell. We 
hear him describing the nightmares that have 
haunted his dreams. We listen to him as he 
prays for a reprieve, and assures the officials 
that he had never meant to kill, but only to 
wound his sweetheart. With the entry of 
the governor and chaplain he loses all self- 
control, and his whole behaviour is one 
long frenzy of hysteria. When he is at last 
informed of the arrival of a reprieve, the 
strain is too great, end he falls dead from 
heart failure. 

THE very strength of this play depends 
on the austere restraint of the treatment. 
Mr. Galsworthy har never been more severely 
realistic than Sir William. The author is 
greatly indebted for the success of his new 
experiment to the fine acting of Mr. James 
Welch. Never can we remember to have seen 
the agony of fear so convincingly and 

oignantly realized on the stage. Too 
ong condemned to farce, Mr. Welch reveals 
in this performance an almost unsuspected 
side of his talent. 


Part of a scheme for establishing a Welsh 
National Dramatic Company is a prize of one 
hundred pounds offered for the best play, 
in Welsh or English, suitable for such a 
company. The subject may be of any 
period, so long as it is Welsh. All plays 
should bear an assumed name or motto, 
and should be addressed by September 20th, 
if in English, to Mr. T. E. Ellis, Seaford 
House, Belgrave Square, 58.W., plai ] 
endorsed ‘‘ Welsh National Drama,” ree 
if in Welsh, to the Secretary, Drama 
Genedlaethol, Educational Publishing Co., 
Cardiff. 





CORRIGENDUM.—No. 4348, p. 225, col. 1, paragraph 2, 
line 6, for “‘ Pundus” read Punans. , 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES, 





2,700 PAGES, 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
EMINENT AUTHORITIES 
ON THE 


NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


VISCOUNT CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


‘*It seems to me to reproduce all the 
features of uncommon excellence to 
which I have been accustomed for years 
—and some new ones in addition.’’ 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


‘* | have no hesitation in saying that, 
full as the last edition was acknowledged 
to be, it is surpassed to an almost incred- 
ible degree by the new issue which you 
have just published.”’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


‘*I congratulate you upon the produce 
tion of a volume which is at once so lucid 
in its presentment of facts and apparently 
so exhaustive in its range.’’ 


MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


‘*] have no hesitation in affirming that 
it is the most marvellous and exhaustive 
one-volume dictionary in the English 
language. Altogether, the book is a 
monument of human intelligence and 
ingenuity.”’ 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


**] shall continue to use and to recome 
mend ‘ Webster’ as long as | can use or 
recommend anything.”’ 


DR. SIDNEY LEE. 


‘* No more complete and satisfying pre- 
sentation of our language in all its forms 
has yet, I think. been achieved in a single 
volume...... *‘Webster’s New International 
Dictionary’ is indeed a library in itself, 
and no collection of books, whether small 
or large, should be, in my opinion, without 


a copy.”’ 
mentioning the 


SEND A POST CARD  iniim in 


Messrs. Bell will forward a copy of the Illustrated 
Booklet, with Specimen Pages, and a full description 
of the NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
1847-1911. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 


NOW READY, 332. 6d. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, 


1852-1874. 


Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS, and Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 
W. HAMILTON. 


READY SHORTLY, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. 


Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s ‘ Bi 
Literaria.’ Edited, with numerous Additional 
by ARTHUR TURNBULL. 


Write for the NEW CATALOGUE of Bohn’s Libraries. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.-C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


AMBLESIDE.—THE KELSICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, for Boys and Girls. 
Centre of the Lake District. Pure mountain air. Fees 45/. 
—<— —ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 


_ for Public Schools and _— Navy. Grounds25 acres. Fees 120/. 
BEDFOR —MODERN SCHOO 
For Professional, sone Life, and Engineering. Fees from 


50 gns. 
BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 

Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 
BOGNOR. Fay 5 say SCHOOL. 

Catholic Boys . with special facilities for Public School life. 
BOGNOR.—MA OR HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Preparatory. Entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

—_— attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8 to 17. Moderate 


BRIGHTON. —XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or'Commercial Examinations. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50l. 
EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
ag 00 gn _— Schools and Osborne. 


BASTBOURN E High. class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

With splendid premises and playing fields. 
EASTBOURNE. “st. CHRISTOPHER’ 

ee ae Preparatory School for the Public Schools. Fine premises 
ounds. 

ELLESMERE. —S. OSWALD’S. 

Sound education at moderate fees. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 

In best part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 80/. 
FOLKESTONE.—BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 420. 


HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public — and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH- ON- SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEG 

Boys’ Boarding School with special cites given to Foreigners. 
POULTON- LE-FYLDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 


Exams. 
— HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
ratory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. Fees 60/. 
SOUTHDORT 


ODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languag ges, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gus. 
SUTTON VALENCE.—SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
First — Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 
‘ees 531. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
First-class College for uiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50/. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
AMBLESIDE. —KELSIOK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, for Boys and Girls (see 
above). 
BANGOR.—S. WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 


Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. 
development. Fees 45i. 


Fees 501. 
Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


30/. a year. 


Careful physical 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conid. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 

An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 

BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 

Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations. 

Fees from 36 gns 
BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’S, SELWYN ROAD. 

High-class select school. Lan —_ and music specialities. 

EASTBO San som —BERESFORD HOUSE 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 

PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN).—LAD. ES’ COLLEGE. 
Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 
Colonial pupils. 

RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 

and Colonial ils. sew — 50 gns 

SEASCALE.—CAL LbER SCHOO 
Efficient staff, including cites for gymnastics and games. 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 54/. 

SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 
Small good-class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 

SOUTHPORT.—WESTCLIFF SCHOOL. 

Healthy bracing situation close to the sea. Fees from 30 gns. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 

a qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 

Jolonies. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 
BRUSSELS.—82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
gentlemen. Fees 801. 
BRUSSELS. —PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 


60 gns. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modern house, largegrounds. Feesfrom75l. 

DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 
High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 

DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
es numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments, 

ees f 5l. 

GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 

First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 100/. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
ee School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. 
Fees from 60/. 

GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 

Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 

HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 

Limited number of young ladies received. Special facilities for 
acquiring Modern Languages aes po and Arts. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETT 
Special facilities for languages, oa art, &c. 

STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 
Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
ences. Terms from 70. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 

On the Lake of Geneva. Agreeable family life. 


advantages. Fees 60/. 
VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 
WIESBADEN. —4, KESSELBACHSTR. 
Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 


Entire charge of 
Entire charge foreign 


Depart- 


Half-an-hour from 


Home 


Inclusive terms 800. 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Highest refer- 


All educational 


Languages, 
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Shipping. 
Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
P &() Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Ceuveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
IP & Pleasure Cruises 
By the well-known 8.Y. “ VECTIS,” 
frem MARSEILLES (Bell @ Sea connections from London). 
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By the new Twin-screw 8.8. “ MANTUA ”’ 11,500 tons. 

LISBON, THE AZORES, do. | Cr. A—May2@toJume12 
Fares from 20 Guineas. a 
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By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
IN FOUR BOOKS. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II. Positive Science. 


Book III. Analysis of Conscious Action. 


Book IV. The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), price 36s. 
Also by the same. 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, l6s. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881. 


Essays.—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist—The Supernatural in 
English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol of Christian Union—English Verse. 





Insurance Companies. 


whose Estate will be 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 
should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 
48, GracecHurcH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 
NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 

Paid up £200,000, Claims paid over 26,000,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 

NATIONAL 
BEING 

UNION JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 43d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


FLAG, 


Tue 


THE 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 


Verse Translations.—Nineteen short passages mostly familiar, from Greek and Latin Classic Poets. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. New York, Calcutta, and Bombay. 











PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. OF ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELDERS 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER, G.C.B., &c. 


With 4 Portraits in Photogravure, Extra demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Contents :—Foreword—Early Recollections ; The Irish Famine—Orders for India ; Burmah—From Rangoon to 
Madras—Aldershot—The Channel Islands—In Canada—Under Wolseley—Fenians—Paris in her Agony—Ashanti— 
The Wolseley Gang —Start for Natal; with Wolseley again—The Tugela—South Africa in 1875-—At the War Office 
—First Meeting with Gordon—Marriage—The Zulu War—In Africa; Assistant Adjutant General in Natal—Majuba 
—Egypt; Tel el Kebir—To the Saskatchewan Again—Back to Egypt: Gordon’s Death—In Ireland ; Parnell— 
Command at Alexandria—Palestine—South Africa; Mr. Cecil Rhodes—Ditficulties of South African Command— 
Warnings to the Government—The Bloemfontein Conference—Some [Interesting Letters—Views and Deductions— 
Resignation of the Command—Afterword. 





London: CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 10 Orange Street W.C. _ 








HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


AT ALL TIM ES class Second-Hand Furniture, modern and antique. In connection with our 


Depositories Department we are constantly having placed with us for immediate dispusal large consignments of 
Furniture of merit, and rare bargains can be secured. We respectfully solicit a personal call, or write for the Current 
Month’s Bargain List. Faithful sketches sent. Country orders carefully packed and carriage free. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


““The Great London Centre for all that’s good in Second-Hand Furniture,” 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
(Just one minute from Holloway Road Station, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube). 
a } NORTH. Cnn, TImaTEs | 
7826 CENTRAL. FREE. 








Telegrams— 
JELLICO, LONDON. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS: 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 











Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZUM 
RELIGION AND CASTE 


IN INDIA 
By PRICE COLLIER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW.’ 


ALMA-TADEMA’S HALL OF PANELS 


RECOLLECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
GERMAN GOOD-WILL TOWARDS TRUSTS 
ON THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY 


911 


)F 











BLACKWOOD 


For MARCH contains 


Political South America. 
Mrs. Smith. By C. H. B. 
A Studyin Failure. By Orto Wuuams. 


A Holiday in South Africa. 
By The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duranp. 


The Twymans. By Henry Newsorr, 


The Cavalry March to Cairo. 
By Col. Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G. C.B. 


The Stain in the Corner. 
A Rose in December. By Mora O’Nem. 

















1870, A . 
THE DAY OF THE AEROPLANE A Ride to a ty yg 

. FOUR PAINTINGS IN FULL COLOURS 

' Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 

ural in Ill. A Knight of the Ocean-Sea. 


By ALFRED Noyes. 


Also many other Articles and Good Short Stories in 


may SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


1/ net. 


Musings Without Method— 


The “Ambition of Democracy—Literature 






























































































1/ net. FOR MARCH. and the People—The One Poet of Demo- 
sere cracy—Science and the Craft of Letters— 
Lord Morley’s View of Literature—The 
Modern Hellenism — Homer and Gym- 
ti - 
1Y seaiiaeaiiiaiion nastics. 
| Everyone interested in Foreign Politics must read The Strategical Position in the Low 
: | WHAT IS THE DUAL ALLIANCE? | Countries. 
| By DIPLOMATIST. | Reform or Revolution ? 
to 
$- | 
ice WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
ce | Edinburgh and London. 
| | 
s— 
| | 
" } 4 anaes and comprehensive history. 
os MARCH, 1911. 2/6 NET. | Giving exact information. — 
—— The Declaration of London: The Cross-Currents of Unionism. See tices a 
FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. SIDNEY LOW. Einperial attains Its Past, 
) The Mile End Sensation: A. NEIL LYONS. ; andts Present, 
On Fairies: Renan—The Romance of Religion : Fdited by Prof. A. F. 
tas MAURICE HEWLETT. FRANK HARRIS. AS, ee SS. 
| In Cupid’s Garden: The Appalling Marriage: LEAGUF OF THE EMPIRE, 
‘irst- | M. P. WILLCOCKS. RICHARD WHITEING. —— ee Be Sees, SS See: 
1 Our | POETRY: + ea pate aa 
A. | ROBERT BRIDGES. JAMES ELROY FLECKER. WILFRID THORLEY. 
| CONRAD'S Great Study of Russian Revolutionary Life— A Book every Scotsman should Possess 
UNDER WESTERN EYES (iv.). 
YOSHIO MARKINO: My IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES (ii.) Illustrated. 
| The Canadian-American Reciprocity Agreement: Just Published, 741 pages, 7/6 net. 
SIR ALFRED MOND, Bt., M.P. 
| Book Notices. “ Sumurun.” CHAMBERS’S 
Annual Subscription 25s. post free to all parts of the world. 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. SCOTS DIALEC I 
LONDON LIBRARY, By ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A. 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE S.W. | 4 With an Introduction and a Dialect Map 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. 
° Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P.; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq., D.C.L. ; Sir FRANK j 
T. MARZIALS, C.B.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE Esq., O.M., ¥.R.S. This volume deals with what should interest all 
Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G ; Scotsmen at home and abroad, as well as foreign 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. students of — Scottish ag ee It is a 
‘ommi. osan Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradl be ken = T. Brown, Esq., LL.D. F.B.S. ; to serve as a Dictionary or a Vocabu ary, not o rly 
a... tng oy Ay 5 ‘austin obson, Esq., LL.D. ; Mag Eiliot, D.C.L. . J Fitemaurice-Kelly, Ksy., or of Middle Scottish, but of Modern Scottish alone, 
Litt.D. ; Sydney Gedge Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, K.U.B. F.R.S.; Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green ; with a few exceptions. The period covered by it 
D. G. Hogarth .; Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. ; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. ; Walter Leaf, Ksq., Litt.D.; Sidney Lee, stretches from the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Esq., Litt.D. “W.s. Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney J. Low, Esq. ; Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. ; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; Century to the beginning of the Twentieth. The ex- 
Prof. J. G. Robertson, PhD. ; R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A. ; A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. , ‘ ; oo are + a ee 
oH The Library contains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various i a their original, or in a modified 
Languages. Subscription, 3/. 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of 1/. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to form. It contains also English literary words which 
age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading — — _ have had, or which now have, a Sislost meaning te 
10 to 6.30. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price 2/. 2s. ; tv members, % e Scottish. includes also some phrases necessary for 
Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. 6d. 3 to members, 25s, bringing out the meaning of a — words, 
“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I arr. oan Prospectus on application to 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WH THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFS MEMBER OF | | W.&R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. Lecky. 88, Scho Sq., London, W.; and Edinburgh. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.”’S FICTION 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


6/- EACH 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 





THE UNKNOWN LADY 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
The author declares this is the best story he has written. 


THE BRAND OF SILENCE 


name, but we do not suppose one of them is more exciting 
in plot than this new book. It is all very ry 
rver. 


HEART OF GOLD L. G. MOBERLY 


‘The book has been written with great cleverness and 
charm, and we willingly place our full store of compliments 
on Miss Moberly’s splendid and successful book.” 


Durham Chronicle. 
GREED MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 


“‘The story is teeming with qr incident, in which 
the descriptive powers of Mrs. Leighton are splendidly 
revealed, and from start to finish the book does not contain 
a dull page...... a really good story.”— Western Daily Press. 


MOTHER AND SON 


A dramatic story of human interest. 


THE POSTMASTER OF 
MARKET DEIGNTON 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Mr. Oppenheim is always successful in making a mystery 
and still more fortunate in the ease with which he solves it. 


Mrs. L. T. MEADE 


HAWTREY’S DEPUTY 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


**Mr. Bindloss’s new novel has everything to recommend 
it: a love story sensible and wholesome; a well-handled 
and strong interest of travel and adventure in strange 
scenes ; good craftsmanship in literature, and in the quiet, 
vigorous handling of imaginative effect. A healthy, 
pleasant book that deserves to be widely read.” —Scotsman. 


DEAD MAN’S LOVE TOM GALLON 


A story of an escaped convict; as chock full of exciting 
incidents and emotional scenes as anything its author has 
written. 


P ASSERS-BY ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


In a comparatively short time Mr. Partridge has taken his 
lace among the most entertaining story-tellers of the day. 
ossessing fertility of invention, skilled in character-drawing, 

and with a gift of facile narration, he endows each of his 

novels with an atmosphere of reality. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE 


ARTHUR APPLIN 


A holding story by the author of ‘The Chorus Girl,’ and 
other successes, 


THE MAN SHE LOVED 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Miss Rowlands shares with Charles Garvice the favours of 
the majority of women readers. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
N IGEL BLAIR FLORENCE WARDEN 


“** Nigel Blair’ shows that the author’s marvellous powers 





remain unabated.”—Manchester Courier. 





THE 
MARCH 


WINDSOR 


IS A REMARKABLY VARIED AND VALUABLE NUMBER. 
‘ CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


E. F. BENSON. 
ROBERT BARR. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


KEBLE HOWARD. And 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. others. 


THE FINE ART FEATURE OF THE NUMBER CONSISTS OF 


14 F AMOUS PICTURES BY B. W. LE ADER, R. A. with biographical letterpress, a . au article on this distinguished 
CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING forms the subject of an article illustrated with 19 excellent Photographs, 


AND THE VALUABLE SERIES, 


“ENGLAND'S STORY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE,” is carried a stage further with 


15 INTERESTING PLATES 


illustrating the 


Reign of HENRY V., 15 


including some of the fine pictures inspired by Shakespeare’s play on this period. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., 





Lrp., Salisbury Square, 


E.C. 


London, 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Iane, E.C., and Priated by J. KDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCOIS at Bream’s Bui 





Chancery 
Agents for Scotland Messrs WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 4, 1911. 
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